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By their names you know them, Mueller— 
faucets, Pritzlaff—hardware, Alcor—paper, 
Allen-Bradley—electrical control apparatus. 
Names do mean something. They desig- 
nate the makers of worthy products that 
employ successful selling methods. 


It is significant that these companies use 
Heinn Loose-Leaf Catalog Binders. So do 
hundreds of others, making and selling 
everything under the sun, for both sales- 
men and general trade purposes. 


With Heinn Loose-Leaf Catalog Binders, 
prices and items are changed in a jiffy, a 
vital necessity in these days of shifting 
markets and close buying. This works 
with dealers and salesmen—materially in- 
creases their selling capacity—more business 


comes from both. Then consider the other 
catalog advantages realized from the excel- 
lent appearance—strength—durability—easy 
operation—and the elimination of super- 
fast, costly catalog replacements. 


Years of practical manufacturing and sell- 
ing experience go into the making of all 
Heinn Catalog Binders. Millions have 
been used year-after-year everywhere. The 
loose-leaf system was originated by the 
Heinn Company. In this field, the name 
Heinn means something. 


No matter what your catalog needs may be, 
you can profitably use Heinn Loose-Leaf 
Catalog Binders. Ask for complete infor- 
mation without obligation. Write today. 
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48% to 65% 


(Increase in Five 


ND during 


Years’ Time! 


this five-year 


period, The World-Herald 


is the only Omaha paper that 
has not used contests or 
premiums to secure subscrip- 


tions, 
having been 
strictly on its 
ten years. 


The World-Herald 


sold in Omaha 
merits for over 


The other Omaha papers, 
which have both used either 
contests, premiums or prizes, 
in Omaha during the five-year 
period, have not yet reached 
The World-Herald’s city or 
city and suburban circulations 
of 1921, nor The World- 


Herald’s total 
1922. 


circulations of 


The statement following 
shows the average net paid 
circulation of The World- 
Herald in detail for the three- 
month periods ending March 
31st of each year as stated. 


DAILY 
City and 
3 Mos. Ending City Suburban Total 
March 31, ’26.. 55,800 70,031 109,624 
March 31, °25.. 54,096 68,183 105,971 
March 31, °24.. 50,510 64,853 101,066 
March 31, ’23.. 43,943 55,863 84,977 
March 31, °22.. 39,218 19,965 80,307 
March 31, °21.. 36,807 47,293 72,889 
SUNDAY 
City and 
3 Mos. Ending City Suburban Total 
March 31, ’26.. 52,200 66,763 110,551 
March 31, °25.. 50,790 64,781 104,683 
March 31, ’24.. 46,994 60,752 98,946 
March 31, °23.. 41,766 53,235 83,736 
March 31, °22.. 37,252 47,480 77,961 
March 31, °21.. 33,967 43,397 66,804 


v 


The World-Herald ALONE covers 
practically every worth-while home 
in Omaha. If you advertise in The 
World-Herald, advertising in any 
other form or medium is duplica- 
tion as far as Omaha is concerned. 
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Omaha 
World-Herald 


Most News 


Most Ads 


Most Circulation 


National Representatives 


O’MARA & 
New York 


Chicago 
San Francisco 


ORMSBEE, Inc. 
Detroit 


CHARLES HENDERSON, vice president of 
the S. S. White Dental Company, New. 
York City, has been elected president of the 
company to succeed T. Epwin HINCKSON, 
who died recently. 


The Fall River (Mass.) Evening News 
has been sold to C. F. KEeLitey of Larch- 
mont, N. Y., who recently purchased the 
controlling interest in The Fall River 
Herald. 


W. J. Burke is now sales manager of 
The Maltbie Chemical Company, Newark, 
N. J., succeeding H. J. SoMERVILLE, who 
resigned on account of ill health. 


C. H. BurtInGAME, formerly sales man- 
ager of The Foulds Company, macaroni 
products, has been made manager of the 
Chicago office and adjacent territory for the 
Skinner Manufacturing Company, also man- 
ufacturers of macaroni. 


Hupson C. Burr, until recently manager 
of the Cellokay Manufacturing Company, 
has joined the New York advertising staff 
of The Christian Science Monitor. . 


The Taylor Electric Truck Company, 
Troy, N. Y., makers of electric railroad car 
trucks, announces the appointment of L. W. 
ROLFE as sales manager. Mr. Rolfe was 
formerly sales manager for the Simmonds 
Machine Company, Albany, N. Y. 


The Ground Gripper Shoe Company, 
Boston, announces the appointment of 
CHARLES BARR FIELD, as general sales man- 
ager. Mr. Field, for the past two years, 
has been sales and advertising manager of 
the Red Cross division of the United States 
Shoe Company, and before that was con- 
nected with the Chicago office of The Curtis 
Publishing Company. 


GeEoRGE W. JoNES, who has been New 
York representative for the Pittsburgh Steel 
Company for the past two years, has suc- 
ceeded JoHN F. HAZEN as manager of sales. 
RicHArD R. Harris, formerly general man- 
ager of sales of Pittsburgh Steel Products 
Company, has become general manager of 
sales of the Pittsburgh Steel Company as 
well as its subsidiaries, the Pittsburgh Steel 
Products Company and the National Steel 
Fabric Company. 
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Joun H. SuLwivan, formerly with the 
Williams-Kneeland Company, South Brain- 
tree, Mass., shoe manufacturers, is now 
sales manager for the J. E. French Com- 
pany, Rockland, Mass. 


M. L. Putcuer, president of the Federal 
Motor Truck Company, announces the ap- 
pointment of FRANK P. Soper as sales man- 
ager of the distributor division. Mr. Soper 
has been a member of the Federal sales 
organization for twelve years. 


Jerome B. Tart, for the past six years 
with the Richard A. Foley Advertising 
Agency, has joined the Joseph Richards 
Company, also a New York advertising 
agency, in charge of sales. Mr. Taft was 
previously division publicity manager of 
the Bell Telephone Company of Pennsyl- 
vania and Associated Companies. 


Tuomas R. GowENLock, for several years 
copy chief of the H. W. Kastor Sons 
Agency, Chicago, and more recently with 
Collins-Kirk, Chicago, is now vice presi- 
dent and general manager of the Kling- 
Gibson Company, Chicago. 


V. L. Price, president of the National 
Candy Company, has been elected president 
of the National Confectioners’ Association. 
Horace S. Riptey, of Boston, and GEORGE 
H. WILtiAmson, Chicago, were chosen vice- 
presidents. Mr. Williamson is president of 
the Williamson Candy Company, manufac- 
turers of the O Henry candies. 


Shoe 


Company, 
Brocton, Mass., announces the appointment 


The W. L. Douglas 
of D. L. Dopp as sales manager. Until re- 
cently Mr. Dodd was advertising manager 
of the Commonwealth Shoe Company. 


Billings & Spencer Company, manufac- 
turers of drop forged tools, Hartford, Conn., 
announces the appointment of Wit11AM R. 
TOMLINSON as vice president and factory 
manager. Mr. Tomlinson and F. ©. 
Billings, president of the firm, were ap 
prentice boys together in Pratt & Whitney 
Company, many years ago. 


Henry J. Meyn, formerly with Arthur 
A. Anderson Company, business engineers, 
has joined the Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap- 
Younggreen Advertising Agency, Milwau- 
kee, as director of research and market 


-analysis. 
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Number Twelve 


When Is the Best Time to Launch 
a New Product? 


Ten Sales Managers Explain Reasons For and Against 
Bringing Out a New Product as a Sales Stimulant 


ILL a new product stimu- 

\ \ late sales in dull seasons? 
Or will a new product 

meet with most favor among buy- 


ers when sales are clicking along 
at a rapid rate? This 


introduced at the beginning of a 
buying season, or should it be held 
until the middle or the end of a 
season as an added stimulant to 
buying? 


product when business is good any- 
way ?” asks one sales manager who 
believes that new products should 
be held for introduction until sales 
show a tendency to slacken. “Every 

new product brings 


is a question faced by 


every manufacturer 
who thinks of intro- 
ducing a new product, 
an improved product, 
or an old product in 
new form. 

There are many dif- 
ferent viewpoints on 
the problem. One group 
of sales executives 
claims that a new prod- 
uct should be intro- 
duced when sales or 
slackening. These men 
say that a new product 
always has a stimulat- 
ing effect on buying. 
They claim buyers take 
hold of the line with 
greater enthusiasm and 
that the introduction of 
a new product invar- 
iably stimulates sales. 

Another group of 
sales managers claims 


sales. 


Sometimes a new product—or an old product 
in new form, or a new package—is all that is 
needed to stimulate sales. 
new product, or even a slight change in an old 
product will hinder, rather than stimulate 
Included in this article are experiences 
and opinions of 


George FE. Grosskopf 


President, Puritan Candy Company 


H. P. Hotz 


Sales Manager, Eline’s 


Edward S. Norvell 


E. C. Atkins & Company 


William L. Niekamp 


President, Beck & Corbitt 


O. E. Moe 


Vice President, Moe-Bridges Company 


At other times a 


problems of its own. 
When a line is moving 
well, when dealers are 
buying consistently, 
and the public is mov- 
ing the goods from the 
shelves, it is foolish to 
go to the expense of in- 
troducing a new prod- 
uct,” he says. 

Another sales man- 
ager, who contends that 
good times are best for 
introducing a new prod- 
uct, says, “Dealers take 
the stand that to buy 
a new product when 
similar products are 
selling slowly is throw- 
ing good money after 
bad. No dealer can be 
enthusiastic about a 
new product when sim- 
ilar products are glut- 
ting his shelves and 


slowing turnover, be- 


new products should 
be introduced when sales are good. 
These men contend that buyers are 
loathe to invest more money in a 
new product when old products of 
similar nature are moving slowly. 
_Then there is still another ques- 
tion: Should a new product be 


The sales managers who insist 
that the slack season is the best 
time to introduce a new product 
claim that it is foolish to tamper 
with sales when business is good. 
“Why complicate sales problems 
by the introduction of a new 
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cause there is no de- 
mand for it. I can point to several 
colossal failures in introductory 
campaigns which were launched in 
the hope of stimulating sales, but 
which failed because dealers had 
lost faith in similar products.” 
George E. Grosskopf, president 
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of the Puritan Candy Company, 
who believes that a new product 
should be introduced when sales 
are Slack, says, “We have found 
that dealers in our line will invar- 
iably buy a new product when 
sales are slow to stimulate busi- 
ness, much more quickly than when 
sales are good.” 

H. P. Hotz, sales manager of 
Iline’s, nationally known manufac- 
turers of chocolates and cocoa, 
says, “The confectionery line is 
particularly one of novelties. The 
trade is always looking for some- 
thing new. The tendency is to 
keep hammering a successful item 
as long as it is possible to do so 
and then when sales drop, to bring 
it out in a new form, in a new 
wrapper, or under a new name. 

“Our experience has been that 
the addition of another number to 
the line enables us to get increased 
volume on older numbers, due to 
the fact that the buyer would 
rather place one order for three 
items than to place three different 
orders for three different items.” 


One Successful Summer Campaign 


According to Edward S. Norvell 
of E. C. Atkins & Company, a new 
product is a good thing with which 
to stimulate sales in dull seasons. 
He says, “We try to introduce 
something new to our sales force 
about the first of July every year, 
so that they do not have a chance 
to form the habit of doing half- 
time work during the summer 
months. Our plan is to give them 
something different to talk about 
to their customers. This enables 
them to hold interest of their cus- 
tomers easily, and it does not seem 
like so much hard work.” 

Last July this company intro- 
duced their new Silver Steel Power 
Hacksaw Blade. By the first of 
September, this company had their 
product well distributed and had 
sold it in practically every section 
of the United States. The careful 
advance planning of the campaign 
and hard work of the salesmen, 
made this company’s record highly 
satisfactory for the months of July 
and August. Every detail of the 
campaign was launched on sched- 
uled time, so that when the sales- 
man started on the zero hour to 
sell the new product, they had 
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already determined by means of 
personal letters the points that 
offered the greatest resistance. 


A heavy barrage of direct mail 
matter covered all possible buyers. 
A strong campaign was carried in 
the trade journals through July and 
August. This served a double pur- 
pose. It encouraged the salesmen 
of E. C. Atkins & Company, and 
the salesmen of their jobbers, to 
keep after orders for Silver Steel 
Power Hacksaw Blades, prevent- 
ing them from becoming discour- 
aged by prevalent claims that the 
goods were too high-priced. 


“It has been our experience,” 
continued Mr. Norvell, “that sales- 
men are naturally sluggish during 
the hot weather, and are very much 
tempted to seek a cooler place than 
the office or the shop of a buyer. 
But they can be encouraged to 
work harder and to do really 
more effective missionary work in 
summer than at any other time, by 
giving them a definite task to per- 
form. In winter they have their 
regular work to do, and this is a 
handicap in the introduction of a 
new specialty. In summer they 
have completed the year’s work, 
and are ready to take it easy; 
therefore, when we present a new 
article to them, and sell it to them 
thoroughly, they are enthusiastic 
about the new product almost be- 
fore they know it. As a result, 
they spend many of those hours 
that might have been used for 
other purposes in the introduction 
of the new specialty that has 
caught their fancy.” 


Success Depends on Product 


Another man who thinks that 
slack times are generally best for 
the introduction of new products 
is Nathaniel D. Chapin of the Bil- 
lings-Chapin Company of Cleve- 
land. He says, “If the new article 
had real merit that could be readily 
demonstrated, I would say that it 
would go better in slack time. If, 
of course, there was some doubt 
as to how well it would go with 
the consuming trade, then I do not 
believe it would go particularly 
well in slack times, because mer- 
chants would be slow to load them- 
selves up with any doubtful propo- 
sitions.” 

The jobbers’ viewpoint as ex- 
pressed by William L. Niekamp, 
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president of Beck & Corbitt Com- 
pany of St. Louis, is particularly 
valuable because the average job- 
ber has a great deal more experi- 
ence with new products than the 
average manufacturer, because of 
the diversity of lines he carries. 
jobbers are constantly being urged 
to get behind some new product. 

Mr. Niekamp says, “Our experi- 
ence has been that a new product 
sells much better at a time when 
business is good and the old prod- 
uct is also moving. This depends 
somewhat, of course, on whether 
the new product is an improve- 
ment on the old product or some- 
thing that will take the place of 
the old product. 

“We also believe that a new 
product can be launched when 
business is dull, if this particular 
product is one which meets a de- 
mand or want and can be used in 
connection with some other item, 
either by fastening to it or by help- 
ing the older item which has been 
used.” 


Another Company’s Experience 


O. E. Moe, vice president and 
sales manager of the Moe-Bridges 
Company, says, “Our experience 
has been that a new catalog or a 
new product is most effectively 
announced at.the beginning of, 
or during, the busy season. In 
our line where a great deal of 
selling is done direct from a 
catalog, dealers like to work from 
a clean, attractive-looking catalog, 
since it simplifies selling for them. 
When business is good, they have 
more opportunity to use the cata- 
log and consequently they always 
have it before them, making it 
very productive. For that reason 
we issue our catalog in August 
just preceding the fall fixture-buy- 
ing months of September and Oc- 
tober. While building permits are 
heaviest during spring months, 
residences are generally not ready 
for the lighting fixtures until the 
latter part of August, September 
or October, since these are among 
the last items to be installed, prior 
to occupancy. 

“On the other hand, we have 
found that during slump periods a 
new product can be brought out te 
good effect. If we can give 4 

(Continued on page 975) 
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Keeping 


Summer 


Sales 


By H. E. Steiner 


General Sales Manager, Sterling 
Materials Company, Ltd. 


Chicago 


FFER the average high class 
() salesman an opportunity to 

earn a fifty dollar prize for 
a certain accomplishment—making 
his quota, selling a certain number 
of orders, making a specified num- 
ber of calls, or opening a number 
of new accounts—and he may or 
may not try to earn the prize. The 
chances are he will make only a 
feeble effort to win. 


But, offer the same man an op- 
portunity to win a gold watch, 
with his name‘and a suitable in- 
scription engraved on it, which he 
can show at his lodge or to his 
fellow salesmen, and he will work 
day and night, and turn heaven 
and earth, if it is in his power, to 
earn the watch. 

I have found this to be true 
Many times. I don’t profess to 
know why a man will work so 
much harder for'a medal, a prize 
ora trophy than he will for cash, 
but I do know that he will, so I do 
hot attempt to argue with human 
nhature—instead, I offer something 
of sentimental value rather than 


money prizes whenever I want to 
Stimulate sales. 


Up 


The man who does not possess 
personal pride, a certain amount 
of vanity and the spirit of progress 
and achievement, has never proved 
to be a producer in any organiza- 
tion that I have ever been asso- 
ciated with. 

Every business has its dull or 
“off” seasons. Summer, especially 
July and August, are considered 
dull days in many organizations. 
But there is a way to turn dull 
days into busy days. In the sev- 
eral sales organizations with which 
I have been connected we have 
done it time and again through the 
use of contests and campaigns. 

There are many little details 
that enter into the _ successful 
operation of a sales contest. I 
have seen many contests fail be- 
cause money was offered instead 
of merchandise prizes. Watches, 
baggage, and other items which 
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the 
seem to make the best awards for 


salesman personally uses, 
prize contests. I have tried nearly 
everything I could think of, at one 
time or another, and the old 
standbys always seem to prove 
more successful. 

Many contests fail because they 
are too long. In planning a con- 
test to keep up summer sales, ex- 
perience has taught me it is better 
to have two contests—one for 
July and one for August—than one 


contest to last through the two 
months. 


I have never had any unfavor- 
able reactions from starting one 
contest on the heels of another. [ 
remember one successful contest 
we ran in one organization in 
which I directed sales. It was de- 
signed to keep up sales in a month 
when sales ordinarily dropped off 
nearly to the vanishing point. 
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The first thing we did was to 
make the month’s business com- 
plimentary to the president of the 
company. The sales manager sent 
out the first announcement, which 
was timed to reach the salesmen 
the day before the first of the 
month. We had special letterheads 
for the announcement, and special 
letterheads for nearly every mes- 
sage that went to the salesmen 
during the month’s drive. 

My first announcement gave the 
details of the contest, pictured the 
prizes, and explained that we 
wanted to show the president of 
the company how loyal we all were 
to him. Three days later another 
announcement went out to the 
salesmen. It was from the vice 
president of the company, who an- 
nounced that he would donate a 
special prize or award to the sales- 
man who was ahead at the end of 
the first week. 


Building Up Interest 


After this announcement a letter 
from the president was mailed. In 
it he told how pleased he was 
when he learned that the month’s 
business was to be considered a 
compliment to him. He told how 
he would watch the work of every 
salesman and keep a close tab on 
the performances of every man in 
the field. He offered another 
prize for the man who was leading 
the force at the end of the second 
week. 

The next announcement came 
from the production superintend- 
ent, who gave a list of all machines 
in stock, told how the factory or- 
ganization would cooperate with 
the men in the field, and bend all 
efforts to make prompt shipments 
of everything the men sold. After 
his announcement another letter 
from the sales manager went out. 

At the end of each week the 
standings of the salesmen were 
mailed. We have found it a good 
plan, during contests, not to an- 
nounce the sales totals. This adds 
mystery and interest to the con- 
test, and keeps each man in the 
dark as to his relative standing, 
except that he knows his place on 
the list. Instead of saying that the 
leader sold so many points, and 
that his sales totaled so many dol- 
lars, we merely say he is first on 
the list. 
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The leader doesn’t know how 
much he is ahead of the second 
man. If he happened to be far 
ahead of the next man, it would be 
discouraging to every other sales- 
man, and would give the leader a 
tendency to rest on his laurels. But 
because he doesn’t know whether 
he is ten dollars or a thousand 
dollars ahead of the next man, he 
works all the harder the second 
week. 

At the end of the second week 
standings are sent out again. In- 
variably, many changes take place 
during the second week. This adds 
more interest to the contest, be- 
cause many of the men have ad- 
vanced and no one knows who has 
the best chance of winning. 

I have never gone in very 
strongly for long letters, or a great 
deal of printed matter during con- 
tests. All our letters are short and 
to the point, and are concerned 
with news of the contest, rather 
than preaching and free advice. 
The main advantage of contests 
and special drives, as I see them, 
is to give the men something defi- 
nite to do, to keep their minds off 
the weather, or other adverse con- 
ditions, and to arouse their pride 
and sporting instinct. 


Getting the Salesmen Started 


Many sales stimulation plans for 
summer are started too late. At 
least, they are planned too late. On 
one occasion a certain company 
started a big drive on a certain 
class of trade to bolster up sales 
for a particular month. As usual, 
the direct mail material was com- 
pleted later than anticipated, and 
when it was finally ready for mail- 
ing the sales manager realized that 
it would be well along towards the 
end of the month before any in- 
quiries could be returned by the 
prospects, and forwarded to the 
salesmen. 


To overcome this delay, each 
salesman was provided with lists 
of all prospects in his territory 
who were on the mailing lists. It 
was explained to the salesmen that 
it would be unnecessary to wait 
for inquiries. “Concentrate your 
efforts on these prospects right at 
the time they receive our adver- 


tising matter,” the salesmen were 
told. 
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Instead of waiting to receive 
return postcards, the salesmen 
pitched in and worked the lists of 
names sent by the home office ad- 
vertising department. A high per- 
centage of closures was the result. 
How much the advertising had to 
do with the sales no one knows, 
Doubtless, it helped. But the big 
point is that the salesmen got out 
and worked like Trojans to make 
the calls so as to take advantage of 
the advertising support 
given by the house. 

I don’t think salesmen really 
loaf in summer because they are 
lazy or unwilling to work. They 
don’t have the right direction, and 
any sales manager who complains 
that his men will not work in the 
summer time is condemning him- 
self and not his men. At least, 
that is my idea, after having 
watched and participated in many 
successful summer sales _ cam- 
paigns. 


A Novel Contest Plan 


One summer I worked out a 
plan where every salesman was to 
have a home office sponsor—one of 
the girls in the office acted as a 
sponsor for every salesman in the 
field. This plan worked nicely, be- 
cause it gave us a chance to inject 
some fun and interest in what 
might have been just an ordinary 
summer drive. The girls wrote 
frequent letters to the salesmen; 
some of them said things to the 
salesmen which we couldn’t say 
without running the risk of offend- 
ing some of the men. In this con- 
test the salesmen and the girls 
both received prizes and every 
salesman worked hard and fast to 
prevent his sponsor from losing 
her prize. 

During this drive nearly all of 
the mail sent to the salesmen was 
written on special letterheads and 
signed by the sponsors. If there 
was an inquiry to be forwarded to 
a salesman, the sponsor did it. A 
few days later she wrote him fora 
report on the prospect. It was 4 
very successful contest. 

As a concrete illustration of what 
can be done during the summer 
months, let me say that I have had 
one experience of building a conr 
plete national sales organization 
during this period. 

(Continued on page 984) 
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How Bridgeport Brass MadeIndustrial 
Advertising Interesting 


Digging Into Archives of the Business and Various Industries 
Uncovers Interesting Facts for Extensive Business Paper Campaign 


business or technical paper, 

and you will find many ad- 
vertisements which begin, “Our 
fixtures used exclusively in the 
Ritzbilt Hotel’; “The builders of 
the Watershed Dam selected our 
dirt throwers after exhaustive 
tests”; “The Slow & Easy Railroad 
uses nothing but Coverquick paint.’ 


Gi the pages of almost any 


Three years ago, when the 
Bridgeport Brass Company decided 
to begin advertising, officials of the 
company laid down an ultimatum 
that the company’s advertising 
must be “different.” 


We Wanted to Be Different 


“Now that sounds as though it 
might be trite. I suppose every 
official of any company wants his 
advertising to be ‘different’ and 
unusual,” said A. D. Guion of the 
company, in describing the Bridge- 
port campaign, “but we felt that 
our business paper advertising 
should be interesting and readable, 
as well as different. 


“Our first step was to begin a 
study of the various fields we 
wanted to reach. Our line is a 
difficult one to advertise, because 
of the fact that it consists of both 
raw materials and semi-finished 
items, and some specialties which 
are ready to be used when sold. 


= § 
How the low ly deat helped France 


The greatest tack on 
any map 


Our products consist of brass rod, 
wire, pipe, condenser tubes, sugar 
tubes, brass, bronze and copper 
sheets, trolley wire, auto accesso- 
ries, stampings, engravers’ copper, 
plumbing goods, screw machine 
products and many other special- 
ties and staples. 

“Furthermore, our customers are 
drawn from many fields. We sell 
to many of the leading railroads, 
many of the electric traction and 
street car companies, to plumbing 
jobbers, the sugar refineries and a 
vast number of miscellaneous in- 
dustries. It is easy to see that we 
have a complicated advertising 
problem. A story that would inter- 
est a local plumber would fall on 
deaf ears if addressed to a sugar 
refinery engineer, a power com- 
pany or an architect. 

“After a careful survey of the 
situation we came to the decision 
that our greatest advertising prob- 
lem was to make the name Bridge- 
port synonymous with brass. We 
wanted everyone who used brass 
to think of Bridgeport whenever 
he thought of brass. Since the 
beginning of the brass industry, 
another town in Connecticut has 
been looked upon as its headquar- 
ters. Our company is not the larg- 
est in the industry, even though it 
is one of the more aggressive. To 
identify the name Bridgeport with 
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Mother Necessity 
and her Brass Step-chitd 


brass, we designed a nameplate, 
with the word “Bridgeport” in dis- 
tinctive letters, and an outline map 
of the state of Connecticut behind 
the first two letters of Bridgeport. 
This nameplate is used in all our 
advertising and printed matter. 

“As we studied our problem we 
began to search through the files 
of the company for interesting in- 
cidents around which to build our 
advertising campaign. We found 
many. After this material was 
gathered it was apparent we could 
develop an interesting campaign 
which would stamp the name of 
Bridgeport on the minds of all 
users of brass. 


Sidelights from History 


In 1925 we had our sixtieth an- 
niversary. We used the anniver- 
sary as a theme, or background, 
for a series of institutional adver- 
tisements, all designed to show the 
many activities of the company in 
a favorable light—to popularize 
our name and to give our thou- 
sands of customers and prospects 
a better understanding of our com- 
pany’s ability to serve them. 

“Digging into the history of the 
company, we found many interest- 
ing bits of information. For ex- 
ample, we learned that one of our 
men invented and used the first 
tool for measuring the thickness of 
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metal—a tool later developed and 
perfected and now known as the 
micrometer. The first crude model 
was made in our shops and used to 
gauge sheet brass accurately. This 
model was sent on to Browne & 
Sharpe, who were then working on 
a similar instrument adapted from 
France. The instrument developed 
in our shop established the method 
of reading. This incident was 
used as the basis of one advertise- 
ment. 

“We also learned that the wire 
which first carried the human voice 
from New York to Boston over the 
telephone, was drawn in our shop. 
This wire was used for thirty-two 
years and was then taken down 
and made into medals, commemo- 
rating the event. This incident 
gave us the theme for another 
advertisement. Bridgeport  con- 
denser tubes were used on the 
battleship “Oregon” when the fa- 
mous 15,000 mile non-stop cruise 
was made to give battle to Admiral 
Cervera. This gave us material 
for another advertisement. 


The Romance of Brass 


“Many other interesting topics 
and incidents were related and 
commented on in our advertising. 
Our company once made the old- 
fashioned fly-fans, propelled by 
clock mechanism; we also were 
large manufacturers of headlights 
for the old-fashioned high-wheeled 
bicycles ; ‘Rochester Lamps,’ which 
burned ‘coal oil’ were also once 
leading products in our line. 


“These incidents were used 
throughout the year in our adver- 
tising. The idea was so successful 
and brought so much comment that 
we decided to carry the same type 
of copy into the various industrial 
fields we wanted to reach. Witha 
view towards tying up our com- 
pany’s name and _ achievements 
with historical incidents of interest 
in various industries, we began 
digging for material. We found a 
wealth of it. When we began our 
research to find interesting inci- 
dents for the sugar industry, we 
found that Napoleon had once de- 
creed that all the learned men of 
his empire should devote their 
thought and time to finding a sub- 
stitute source for sugar. The Brit- 
ish blockade stopped the importing 
of cane sugar and he demanded 
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that his army be given a substitute 
for sugar. The result was beet 
sugar, which has, to this day, been 
a formidable competitor of cane 
sugar. 

“We learned that the Spanish 
colonists in this country were once 
forbidden to raise sugar, being 
ordered to devote all their time to 
searching for gold; we traced the 
history of the word sugar and 
found it to be similar in many 
languages, originating from the 
Sanskrit word ‘sark-ara,’ which is 
undoubtedly the granddaddy of the 
various European words ‘sucre,’ 
‘zucker, ‘azucar, all meaning 
sugar. 


Extending the Appeal 


“All this material was incorpo- 
rated in the advertising in the 
papers reaching the sugar industry. 
Every advertisement brought in- 
teresting letters of comment, which 
showed that the campaign was be- 
ing read, and that Bridgeport was 
being stamped on the minds of 
many people as the name of a brass 
company. 

“In the street and electric rail- 
way field, we carried on the same 
research into history, and found 
many equally interesting anecdotes 
and bits of history which made 
good copy for holding the atten- 
tion of men in this field. Such 
headings as ‘When Baltimore Rode 
the Ropes,’ “They said it with flow- 
ers when trolleys were young in 
Houston, Texas,’ ‘An Indian Fight 
on a Philadelphia Street Car,’ were 
used in the copy. Each advertise- 
ment related some anecdote con- 
cerning the early history of the 
traction companies in various 
cities. 

“We used a similar series of 
anecdotal advertisements in the 
magazines reaching electrical rail- 
way engineers—that is, the elec- 
trical departments of the steam 
railways. 

“For the plumbing trade we used 
papers reaching plumbers and a 
series of advertisements depicting 
the history of plumbing. We 
brought in facts about the origin 
of the word plumber, the plumbers 
of ancient Rome, the crude meth- 
ods of metering water in Rome, 
the famous hanging gardens of 
Nebuchadnezzar, the methods of 
conveying water in Egypt in 
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ancient times, and many other his- 
torical facts about the early ances- 
tors of the present-day plumber, 
“A similar campaign based on 
history was carried on in architec- 
tural papers. In each of these ad- 
vertisements there was a brief par- 
agraph about the products of the 
Bridgeport Brass Company, a list 
of our major products, and an illus- 
tration of our electric furnace. Our 
company was the first to install 
electric furnaces in a brass mill, 
and this fact is constantly reiter- 
ated in all of our advertising. 


“The various campaigns created 
so much interest that we had many 
requests for reprints of the adver- 
tisements. We had some of them 
enlarged and hand-colored. These 
enlargements were framed and pre- 
sented to associations, clubs and 
various organizations. We have 
been very much gratified to find 
some of these framed advertise- 
ments in offices of railroad execu- 
tives, presidents of associations, 
and other similarly important men. 


Campaign Wins Attention 


“Each series of advertisements 
was reprinted and gathered to- 
gether in a filing folder and mailed 
to all the names on our lists—that 
is, the sugar series to names of 
customers and prospects in the 
sugar industry, the plumbing series 
to names of customers and pros- 
pects on our plumbing list. One 
school used a series of our adver- 
tisements as a part of the instruc- 
tion program and held an examina- 
tion, basing the questions on our 
advertising. 

“From many sources we have 
received proof that these adver- 
tisements are being followed 
closely. One letter came from a 
man in India. We had made a 
slight error in some detail of one 
of the incidents we used in an 
advertisement. He sent us four 
photographs to prove his point. 


“Some of our friends told us that 
present-day business men were not 
interested in anything but mer- 
chandising or technical ideas. They 
told us we were wasting our money 
in advertising of this nature. But 
results have proved that we were 
right, and that our original inten- 
tion of popularizing the name of 

(Continued on page 976) 
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McCarthy Makes Up the Wealthy 
Prospect’s Mind For Him 


Realizing That Few Buyers of Expensive Cars Know Just What 
They Want, This Salesman Makes Them Want What He Sells 


NE day a Lincoln auto- 
() mobile dealer brought his 

prospect, the multi-million- 
aire owner of a large chain grocery 
store system, into the Chicago 
branch office of the Lincoln Motor 
Company, where he intended to put 
the finishing touches on his sales 
presentation. The chain store 
magnate wanted to buy a special 
sport roadster for his son, and, not 
having in stock just what he was 
looking for, the dealer took him to 
see the models on display in the 
factory branch. 

Greatly impressed by the im- 
portance of his prospect, the dealer 
had been very insistent about hav- 
ing the stage set right for his 
reception. He had taken consider- 
able pains to tell the members of 
the branch force how to handle the 
caller with soft kid gloves and 
how to deport themselves gener- 


By John L. Scott 


ally. For his own part, he was 
assuming a my-lord-the-carriage- 
awaits role and doing the low 
salaam. 

It is the work of Mr. W. F. 
McCarthy, who as a direct factory 
representative, fills the official 
position of “inside closer,” to assist 
dealers and their salesmen in clos- 
ing the more difficult sales. This 
particular dealer’s solicitude over 
the treatment of his important 
prospect, however, left him un- 
moved; he confesses to having a 
“sood laugh out of it.” At any 
rate, when the dealer came into the 
building, he hastened to enlist Mr. 
McCarthy’s assistance. 


After listen- 
ing to a descrip- 
tion of the kind 
of car the pros- 
pect had in 
mind, Mr. Mc- 
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Carthy led him over to a low, racy 
sport roadster and said that he be- 
lieved it would just fit the bill. 
The dealer, in the meantime, had 
noticed a similar roadster on the 
sales floor which was priced $400 
lower, but did not have all the 
equipment included on Mr. Mc- 
Carthy’s selection. He came rush- 
ing over to where Mr. McCarthy 
and his prospect were standing. 
“No, no,” he said excitedly. “I 
wouldn’t sell Mr. Stewart that car. 
Over here is the one he should 
buy. It costs four hundred dollars 


less.” 
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“What difference does that 
make?” Mr. McCarthy replied, 
while the dealer stood by horri- 
fied. “Mr. Stewart doesn’t care 
any more about $400 than I do 
about forty cents. This is the car 
for him and the extra $400 hasn’t 
anything to do with it, has it, Mr. 
Stewart?” 

“Hell, no,” answered the pros- 
pect. “T’ll take this one. How 
much is it?” 

This incident is typical of the 
way the average automobile dealer 
or salesman becomes overawed in 
the presence of an impressive 
prospect, explains Mr. McCarthy. 
The dealer in question stood in 
such fear of this buyer that he was 
afraid to tell him one car cost $400 
more than the other. In _ this 
man’s case the difference in price 
was insignificant compared with 
the satisfaction of getting what he 
wanted, but the dealer, without 
realizing it, would have lost the 
sale by insisting upon trying to 
sell the less expensive car. 


Dodging the Price Issue 


“On another occasion,” declared 
Mr. McCarthy, “a salesman was so 
anxious to make a sale that he 
quoted the list price instead of the 
delivery price to his _ prospect. 
When the prospect came down to 
the branch showroom to look over 
the car the salesman had interested 
him in (the salesman did not hap- 
pen to have one in stock), he asked 
me the price and I told him 
$4,654. 

““Why, the salesman told me it 
Was just an even $4,500,’ he ex- 
claimed. 

““Fle must have made a mistake 
and given you the list price,’ I 
explained. ‘Of course, if he wants 
to cut $154 off the regular price 
that is his affair, but the car can’t 
be taken out of here except at the 
delivery price of $4,654.’ 

“Tt took a considerable amount 
of persuasion before I could resell 
this prospect at the higher figure, 
and he always did believe that the 
salesman had been trying to de- 
ceive him. When I talked the 
matter over with the salesman 
later, he told me that the prospect 
had balked at paying more than 
$4,500 for a car. He was afraid he 
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would lose him by quoting the de- 
livery price, so he had shown him 
the list price on the price chart 
and hoped that by the time he got 
the car he wouldn’t think about 
the extra $154. He was going to 
‘smooth it out’ later. He almost 
‘smoothed’ himself clear out of a 
sale. 

“The element of fear prevents 
the closing of more sales than al- 
most anything else. The buyers of 
cars in the higher price field usu- 
ally are persons of prominence. 
They have money and social posi- 
tion, and the salesman must guard 
closely against his natural inclina- 
tion to stand a little of awe of 
them. I have found, however, that 
the bigger the man, the easier they 
are to talk to and sell. It is the 
little buyers, the people who have 
just come into their money or who 
want to buy a more expensive car 
than they can afford, that are the 
hardest to handle. They try to 
create an impression of importance, 
to high-tone the salesman, while 
with the really important persons, 
the purchase of a car is strictly a 
business proposition. 


“For example, the president of 
one of the largest construction 
companies in Chicago brought his 
transportation manager and secre- 
tary.into the showroom one day to 
look at a car. This man was seri- 
ously thinking of buying a car 
which was priced $1,200 lower than 
ours. He liked our product very 
much, he said, but couldn’t see 
where it was more than $1,000 
better than the one he had in mind. 


Handling Wealthy Buyers 


“Businesslike, he wanted to 
know what he would get in our 
car that would justify him in pay- 
ing $1,200 more for it; he wasn’t 
particularly concerned with the 
price itself, but he was going to be 
certain of getting what he paid for. 
I asked his secretary to sit down 
at a desk and take notes on our 
points of superiority while I 
showed them to the buyer. 

“Taking each mechanical feature 
in turn, I pointed out where the 
construction of the motor, rear 
axle, transmission and other parts 
was better than that of the com- 
petitor’s product and how much 
the difference in construction 
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influenced the price. When I had 
proved a point and got the buyer 
to agree that such superiority was 
worth $100 or $200 more, I would 
have the secretary jot down the 
figures on paper to represent the 
difference, and when I had fin- 
ished, I asked him to add them up. 
They amounted to more than 
$1,300, and the prospect was con- 
vinced; he bought our car. 


“An interesting sidelight of that 
sale came up when the salesman 
who had been trying to sell him 
the competitive car quit his job 
and came over to sell Lincolns, 
He said he always knew, of course, 
that our car was the better, but he 
had never had the shortcomings of 
his product brought out in such a 
striking comparison. He didn’t 
mind selling a car in a lower price 
range, but he wasn’t going to 
handicap himself by selling it 
when it could be proved conclu- 
sively that the difference in the 
quality of the two cars was greater 
than the difference in their prices. 


He Almost Lost the Order 


“There was another salesman 
who was badly smitten by the fear 
complex, but who showed it not 
by over-caution but by over-talka- 
tiveness. There are more sales 
lost through too much talking 
than through too little. This 
salesman’s prospect was_ thor- 
oughly sold but had not yet de- 
cided what color he wanted the 
body painted or what upholstery 
would look best. The salesman 
brought him in to see me and I 
suggested several different color 
combinations, finally hitting on one 
which met his fancy exactly. All 
he asked was, ‘When can I get it? 


“Thinking that there was noth- 
ing else standing in the way of a 
signed order, I turned him back 
over to the salesman. The buyer 
had seemed to be in a hurry, men- 
tioning that he only had time to 
look around a moment. As soon 
as he had reached a decision he 
looked at his watch and said that 
he must be getting back to his 
office, but the salesman, evidently 
afraid there was something he had 
overlooked, asked him to wait just 
a minute; there was something on 
the parts board he wanted to show 
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Robbing Peter to Pay Paul 
By Eugene Whitmore 


HE picture above is a photograph of the back room of a highly successful independent 
grocery store in Oak Park, Illinois, a suburb of Chicago. 


The products shown are sold to customers only when demanded. None of them is 
ever displayed or pushed by the grocer. In this back room no customer ever sees them. They 
are carried simply to fill orders when customers will have no other brands. 


What a waste! Here are products of some of America’s greatest companies. Products 
which are known from coast to coast. Products on which millions of dollars have been 
spent for advertising. Yet all this advertising is partially nullified because this dealer (and 
he claims many other dealers feel the same way) thinks the manufacturers have discrim- 
inated against him by selling to chain stores at prices which enable them to undersell him 
and make a profit. 


We don’t know who is right—the dealers or the manufacturers. We do know that 
many manufacturers are losing dealer cooperation because of the chain store’s price cutting. 
Is the chain store business worth it? Isn’t getting chain store volume at the expense of the 
independent dealer’s good will dangerously like robbing Peter to pay Paul? Here is a ques- 
tion which is growing more acute every day. Dealers are growing rabid on it. They are 
retaliating in every possible manner against the manufacturers whose products are offered 
at cut prices by the chains. 
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Our Sales Quota Begins to Be 
Those of Many Other Concerns 
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Maps such as these 
are used at this errs 
manufacturer’s an- 
nual sales conven- 
tions to show dis- 
tributors the amount 
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E was one of our best dis- 
tributors. His volume for 
his territory was entirely 

satisfactory, and he appeared to be 
giving us all the business we could 
expect from the region he worked. 

However, when we made up our 
quota map at the end of 1924, we 
discovered that he had been draw- 
ing 100 per cent of his quota out 
of but a tenth of his entire terri- 
tory, leaving the remaining coun- 
ties practically unworked! 

This is but a single instance 
which shows what we have learned 
from our quota plan. More than 
three years ago we started to work 
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The maps for the 
Nebraska territory 
showing percentages 
of quota reached in 
1924 (below), and 
1925 (above), illus- 
trate how clearly 
territorial develop- 
on ments may be pic- 
ean tured through a 
quota system. 
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out a quota system with a mild 
hope that it would pay for itself, 
and at the same time, reveal to us 
some new and useful facts about 
our distribution. Not only did it 
exceed in value our most optimistic 
expectations, but today it is the 
very foundation of our sales plan. 
We could no more do business in- 
telligently without it than we could 
without a payroll. - 


Before we get into a discussion 
of all the suspicions our quota 
maps have confirmed, the alibis 
they have “spiked,” the unsus- 
pected market conditions they re- 
vealed, perhaps it would be well to 
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review briefly the bare mechanics 
of our plan. 

Our line is automobile acces- 
sories, and our distribution extends 
from coast to coast. Since the 
products we sell are useable on 
almost all types of cars, we have 
an accurate index to our retail 
market in the motor registrations. 
Our manufacturers’ market is 
limited only by the production ot 
cars. Not many other lines ol 
business would enjoy this advant- 
age, of course, but our experience 
in developing our own quota 
plan leads us to believe that it 15 
possible to find one factor or 4 
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Compare the 1925 Ten- 
nessee territory map 
(above), with the 1924 
map (below), and see 
what one distributor 
did in one year’s time 
toward overcoming the 
spotty development of 
sales in his counties. 
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combination of factors which could 
be used as the basis of a quota by 
many other types of products. 


Our quotas are based on motor 
registrations for every county in 
the United States. For every 
hundred cars we established a fig- 
ure representing the amount of 
business we should be able to get; 
then the county quotas were de- 
termined. 

Our company is one which has 
its own distributing organization 
Operating on a franchise arrange- 
ment, with exclusive territories 
Whose outlines, in the main, follow 
State lines, but which occasionally 
take in a few more or a few less 
counties, depending upon the total 
number of cars in the territory. 
These distributors in turn have 


their own sales organizations who 
call on retail dealers. 

Now it is easy enough to set a 
quota for a year’s business, but if 
something isn’t done constantly to 
keep the attainment of that quota 
before the selling organization, 
then the end of the year will roll 
around and trail off with a record 
which, beside the total set, is noth- 
ing short of anti-climax. So we 
have broken down our yearly quota 
into monthly and weekly quotas, 
which, in turn, are divided by most 
of our distributors into daily 
quotas for each salesman. (In as- 
signing these quotas the seasonal 
element is also taken into account.) 
That way the salesman is thor- 
oughly conscious every day of his 
own batting average. 
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KEY 
[| Less than 20% of quota. 
[| Less than 40% of quota. 
Less than 60% of quota. 
Less than 80% of quota. 


Between 80 and 99% of quota. 


100% of quota or more. 


At the end of the first year our 
quota plan was used—1924—the 
returns were charted on United 
States maps showing county out- 
lines. We used a color key: the 
counties showing in white were 
those in which less than 20 per 
cent of quota had been attained; 
yellow indicated less than 40 per 
cent; red, less than 60 per cent; 
green, less than 80 per cent; blue, 
80 to 99 per cent; and black, 100 
per cent and over. Territorial 
conditions all over the country thus 
stood out in the clearest possible 
manner. 

And right here we began to 
wake up to a great many condi- 
tions which it would have been im- 
possible for us to understand or 
even to know about, had we not 
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found this graphic method of pic- 
turing our sales returns. The map 
was one of the big centers of dis- 
cussion for our annual sales con- 
vention in January, 1925, and it 
was the most effective medium we 
have ever found for awakening our 
distributors to the conditions in 
their own home offices. 

We had enlarged maps of indi- 
vidual territories made up with the 
same color keys for each of our 
distributors to study, and we used 
one mammoth map on the conven- 
tion platform for the basis of our 
discussion. We pointed out, for 
instance, how the black counties 
(indicating 100 per cent and more 
distribution), were spotted all over 
the United States in the distribu- 
tors’ headquarters towns. This 
showed, of course, how strong the 
tendency was to work intensively 
in the headquarters city and to 
hop, skip, and jump over other 
parts of the territory. 


Fertile Fields Neglected 


“This is true of almost everyone 
of you,” we told our distributors. 
“In the cities in which you live 
all our competitors are concentrat- 
ing, too, which means that you 
have to fight harder for business 
there than anywhere else. Yet, 
these counties show up the best on 
this map. The thing that puzzles 
us is how you are able to make 
your quota under the most diffi- 
cult conditions, where better sales- 
manship is required, where better 
salesmen are necessary. You can 
make it there, but you don’t make 
it out in these other counties 
where competition is not nearly so 
keen.” 

Take the case of the distributor 
I mentioned at the beginning of 
this article. He happened to be in 
the Tennessee territory. If you 
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will refer to the map for 1924 re- 
produced on page 905 (where the 
shaded areas stand for the color in 
the original map) you will see the 
greater proportion of the territory 
ranks under 20 per cent distribu- 
tion. Each larger city—Nashville 
in Davidson County, Knoxville in 
Knox, and Chattanooga in Hamil- 
ton—is located in a county where 
the distribution is high. 

While this distributor actually 
had attained 100 per cent of his 
total quota, it is plainly evident 
that he had been cultivating the 
urban centers of his territory to the 
neglect of many other areas. 

Just how strongly this point reg- 
istered with him at convention is 
indicated in the map which shows 
his sales for 1925—see, now, that 
there is but one white county in 
the entire territory, against forty- 
six the year before! There are now 
eleven yellow counties, where there 
were fifteen the year before; twen- 
ty-four red ones where there were 
but six; twenty-four against six of 
green; nine blue against one; and 
five black against two. In other 
words, the territory shows an ex- 
cellent development in which the 
distributor has, to a great extent, 
started the work of overcoming the 
spotty condition so evident the 
year before. The sales increase 
represented in this territory is 84 
per cent. Bear in mind, always, 
that the shadings represent per 
cent of a quota, and not dollars in 
sales. 

After our 1925 convention some 
of our distributors were so anxious 
to improve the showing made on 
our yearly map that they offered 
special cash bonuses to salesmen 
to be paid every time one of them 
succeeded in “changing the color” 
of a county. In this way the men 
had a little added incentive to work 
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consistently on the development of 
every unit in their territories. 

Now look at the two maps of 
the Nebraska territory—one for 
1924 and one for 1925. The same 
improvement is taking place here, 
and the added strength of the farm 
market is clearly reflected in an 
increase of 48.9 per cent in total 
sales. Now if our man from Iowa 
or Kansas comes in and says, “The 
farmers aren’t buying,” all we have 
to do is show him this map and 
his alibi is annihilated. 

Suppose, further, that one of our 
distributors points to a_ white 
county in his territory and says, 
“Of course, it’s white. People in 
‘A’ county go over to ‘B’ to buy, 
where there’s a small city.” 


Visualizing the Distribution 


When we look at “B” county we 
see that it is red—indicating that 
it has less than 60 per cent distri- 
bution. Then we immediately have 
a spike for that alibi: “If ‘A’ 
county people are buying in ‘B’ 
county, that means your quota for 
‘B’ county is much too low—'B’ 
county should be black! But actual 
returns show it brought less than 
60 per cent of its quota. So we 
know that there is still a large per- 
centage of buyers somewhere in 
those two counties who haven't 
been sold—no_ matter where they 
do their shopping.” 

If it had been possible to repro- 
duce the two maps of the United 
States in their entirety instead of 
these two territories only, you 
would readily grasp the importance 
we place on the comparison of the 
yearly graphic summaries. 

With this map to confirm our 
belief that some of our distributors 
were weak sisters, we made a num- 
ber of changes in our sales organl- 
zation, with the result that we 

(Continued on page 982) 


1924 


———— 


The white line which begins highest at the left represents retail sales, the other line, sales to manufacturers. 
Notice that in 1924, the first year the quota plan was used, how well retail sales held up while factory 


sales were low, due to low production of cars. 


Notice also that the peaks in retail sales are 


tending to broaden, and that 1925 sales show a decided trend toward steadiness. 
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Readers Help to Write Advertising 
For Three-in-One Oil 


Special “‘ 


Colyum’”’ 


in Regular Magazine Advertisements 


Brings Heavy Response from Consumer Readers 


HE Three-in-One Oil Com- 
pany recently inaugurated 
a new idea in their maga- 


zine advertising—a “colyum” run- 
ning in connection with their full 


page, two-color advertisements in 
leading national week- 
lies. This “colyum” 


was in the style of an 
editorial column in the 
newspapers. 

The purpose of the 
“colyum” was to project 4 
into the advertising, 
ideas which could not 
consistently become a 
part of the _ regular 
copy. By hitching a 
“miscellaneous colyum” 
onto a regular adver- 
tisement, it was possible 
to tell many interesting 
things about 3-in-One 
Oil which were not im- 
mediately pertinent to 
the subject-matter of 
the ad proper. 

Bits of humor, odd 
uses for 3-in-One, ex- 
cerpts from letters of 
commendation and 
many other interesting 
news items about the 
oil have thus been util- 
ized. All of this mate- 
rial makes good, easy 
reading, and at the same 
time is very sound advertising, be- 
cause it evidences, in a different 
way, the broad scope that 3-in-One 
Oil has as a useful servant. This 
“colyum” gives the opportunity of 
telling of the many different things 
that 3-in-One can be used on, and 
the many different ways in which 
it can be used under odd and un- 
usual, as well as conventional, 
circumstances. 

The first of these new style 
messages, which appeared in Jan- 
uary, is reproduced herewith. 


if 


By Norman Lewis 


Several of the most pithy para- 
graphs introduced in this particu- 
lar column were as follows: “When 
the red ball goes up, get out your 
Handy Can with the Big Red 
‘One.’” This referred to the cus- 
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tom in many cities and towns of 
displaying a red ball or circle on 
street cars and in other prominent 
places on winter days when there 
is ice skating. 

“Fire! Fire!—3-in-One Helps: 
An Illinois fire department writes: 
‘3-in-One has been found to be the 
only oil our fire department can 
use on the automatic relief valve 
to keep it from sticking. A New 
York fire department says: ‘We 
use 3-in-One on our nickel-plate 
and also on our alarm system.’” 
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All’s Well 
That's Oiled Well 


“A Quiet Revolution: “There’s 
going to be a revolution in this 
office if there isn’t less noise,’ 
thundered the Big Boss, swinging 
around until his revolving chair 
squealed in protest. Tremblingly, 
the office boy applied 3- 
in-One to the chair’s 
squeaking hinge and 
spring. The revolution 
quietly subsided.” 

And then, down in 
the lowest corner of the 
page, in a space scarcely 
one and a half inches 
square, ran this simple 
little announcement: 


“$5 for a Poem 


“To anyone sending 
,us an original 4 or 5 
line verse covering any 
phase of 3-in-One and 
its uses; or a 3-in-One 
aphorism ; or a 3-in-One 
joke, which we repro- 
duce in this column, we 
will pay $5 cash on ac- 
ceptance by us. Can 
you do as well as this: 


His voice, once sweet, 

Now groaned and cracked 

| As if ’twould break in half 
She took her can of 3-in-One 
And oiled the phonograph. 


Gene Ellinger, 
4065 Botanical 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Ave., 


It has been said that everyone, 
at some time or other, thinks he is 
either a poet, an author, or a story- 
teller; and that little eight-point 
type announcement certainly bears 
witness to the theory. For con- 
tributions started pouring in im- 
mediately. There were jokes, new 
and old; there were rhymes, good 
and poor; there were interesting 
testimonials about some new use 
of 3-in-One Oil. 

And they came in from literally 
all parts of the globe. Every state 
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in the Union was represented, 
every province in Canada, as well 
as Mexico, Cuba, Alaska, Ber- 
muda, Philippines, Spain, Bavaria, 
Virgin Islands, and even Portu- 
guese West Africa! 

The best of these contributions 
are now being published in suc- 
ceeding advertisements in the 
series. “A ‘hole-in-one’ is often 
due to a golf ball treated with 3-in- 
One” was a $5 prize winner. So 
was this one, under the heading, 
“Fashion Note”: “Kitchen mops 
are following the prevailing mode 
this season. Their strands are be- 
ing “bobbed’ to a length of about 
eight inches and anointed with 
3-in-One. This inexpensive oil 
treatment has the effect of raising 
their social status to that of the 
polish mop. Instead of a life of 
drudgery in the kitchen, they skim 
the surface of hardwood and var- 
nished floors, linoleum and oil 
cloth, keeping them dust-and-lint- 
proof.” 


Here were two of the best jokes 
sent in: 


“A Conspiracy of Silence 

The flapper discovered her father 
sneaking up the stairs with the can 
of 3-in-One one afternoon. 

‘What are you doing, dad?’ she 
asked. 

‘Looking for that creaking step,’ 
he answered. 

‘T’ll help you,’ she said ferv- 
ently.” 

“Up to Time 

According to ‘Life,’ a teacher in 
one of our high schools saved him- 
self from being driven crazy with 
questions by placing on the class- 
room clock, which had stopped, the 
following notice: 

I know the clock has stopped. 

The clock needs oil. 

It will be oiled Saturday. 

I use a regular oil for clocks. 

Yes, 3-in-One oil would do. 

The clock was bought in March, 1921. 

The clock has been running ever since. 

The clock cost $17.50.” 

Aside from the actual value of 
the numerous contributions re- 
ceived, there is the still greater 
value which lies in the fact that 


everyone of the thousands of folks 
who send in something or even 
read the offer and did not act on 
the same has been thinking con- 
siderably about 3-in-One Oil. 

Also, it proves that even fine 
type in a small paragraph in an 
obscure corner of a full page ad 
does not escape the attention of 
hundreds of thousands of readers, 
It would be impossible to know 
what percentage of the readers of 
the paragraph were infected with 
the poetic germ. However, it 
ought to be safe to guess that less 
than 1 per cent of the readers sent 
in contributions. 


During January, February, 
March and April, 5,973 poems, 
etc., were received by the Three- 
in-One Oil Company and the flood 
of wit, wisdom and poesy still 
rolls on. 

One of the greatest features of 
the plan is proof of the public’s 
interest in, and consciousness of 
the uses and merits of the product, 
proving that past advertising has 
registered. 
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~~ W. HAWKINS, general business director (left), Roy W. 
u Howard, chairman of the board (center), The Scripps-Howard News- 


papers, and Stuart S. Schuyler, president, Allied Newspapers, Inc., discussing 
the big national advertising campaign now being conducted in behalf of the 
twenty-four Scripps-Howard newspapers, in national magazines, business 
papers and the various Scripps-Howard newspapers. 


c 
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Allied Newspapers, Inc., is the sales organization which represents the | 
Scripps-Howard newspapers in the national advertising field and is, in itself, 
a Scripps-Howard enterprise and represents Scripps-Howard newspapers | 


ce 
c 


exclusively. Mr. Schuyler, as president, is in a position comparable to that 
of sales manager. 


Mr. Howard and Mr. Schuyler look upon newspaper space as a com- 
modity which must be merchandised as carefully and as thoroughly as other 
\s commodities which are advertised in newspapers. To this end the Scripps- 
Howard papers are being advertised in various media to the extent of 
$250,000 and more than $250,000 worth of space in the Scripps-Howard 
papers is also being used. Backing up this advertising are more than two 
hundred salesmen merchandising the campaign to local and national 
advertisers. 
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Why the Fruit Dispatch Company Is 
Advertising Bananas 


Feeling competition of aggressive marketing efforts 
of citrus fruit interests and need for educational 
work, banana importers turn to advertising 


HEN the Fruit Dispatch 
W corns started to ad- 

vertise bananas a few 
months ago, almost the last of the 
Old Guard of non-advertised sta- 
ples fell before the onslaught of 
Modern Selling. 

The Fruit Dispatch Company is 
the sales adjunct of the United 
Fruit Company. The United Fruit 
Company has done everything for 
the banana except to advertise it. 
It took this tropical fruit that was 
practically unknown, outside of the 
districts where it was grown, and 
in a comparatively few years has 
made it one of the great food 
staples of this country and, in fact, 
of much of the world. 


A Wide Distribution 


It has often been suggested that 
the banana be advertised. The 
argument was that if a product 
sold well without advertising that 
it would sell vastly better with 
advertising. Just what was the 
come-back of the United Fruit 
Company to this argument is not 
known. It is likely, however, that 
the company deemed it unneces- 
sary to advertise. With sales in- 
creasing by leaps and bounds, it 
may be assumed that the company 
could not see the need of adver- 
tising. 

The banana had a distribution 
that was the envy of sales execu- 
tives in other fields. Wherever 
fruit was sold there would be 
found the familiar bunch of ba- 
nanas. In thousands of stores the 
banana was the only fruit hand- 
led. To business men in other 
industries it seemed a mystery how 
an article could attain such ideal 


distribution without the aid of 
advertising. 


_ But there was no mystery about 
It. The United Fruit Company is 


By Maurice Coates 


one of the best managed of the 
country’s large corporations. It is 
organized so as to push its advan- 
tages and to seize every oppor- 
tunity that presents itself. The 
way it has developed its side-lines 
and by-products is one of the great 
romances of American business. 
In the selling of bananas the com- 
pany used the same enterprising 
methods that it did in organizing 
its production and in developing 
its line of steamships and its hotels. 


The secret of the banana’s dis- 
tribution is the selling dragnet 
that the Fruit Dispatch Company 
stretched across the land. The 
Fruit Dispatch Company has forty- 
nine branches in the United States 
and Canada. It is through these 
branches that the jobbers are sold. 
The company’s selling work with 
the retailer is carried on entirely 
through jobbers. It is the jobber 
who is responsible for keeping that 
inevitable bunch of bananas hang- 
ing in the food stores of the ham- 
lets, towns and cities of the nation. 


Jobbers Handle Sales 


Therefore, it is the company’s 
well organized distributing system 
that is primarily accountable for 
the almost perfect distribution of 
the banana. However, there are 
other factors in the situation that 
should be given some credit for 
this distribution. The natural de- 
liciousness of the banana was an 
important factor, as no selling 
system can get distribution for a 
product that is not intrinsically 
saleable. 


Another thing that helped the 
banana is the dependable all-the- 
year supply that the Fruit Dis- 
patch Company provided. It is 
difficult to gear up a sales organi- 
zation for a product that can be 
obtained only seasonally. The fact 
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that bananas can be bought every 
day in the year, just as can any 
packaged food, has contributed 
mightily to the success of this 
tropical fruit. 

Stabilized prices is still another 
factor that has favored the banana. 
The cost of bananas has climbed 
gradually with the commodity 
market over a period of years, but 
there have been no violent fluctua- 
tions in their prices. It is, of 
course, almost impossible to con- 
duct a systematic merchandising 
program unless prices are kept 
fairly stable. 


Supply is Unlimited 


Though the United Fruit Com- 
pany has accomplished wonders in 
building up its banana business, it 
must be recognized that it had cer- 
tain things in its favor. Because 
of its dominance in the industry, 
the company could exercise a 
measure of control over the market 
that is not possible with the aver- 
age agricultural or horticultural 
product. Apples, potatoes, onions, 
citrus fruits, mutton, beef, pork, 
asparagus or any other farm prod- 
uct that might be mentioned, are 
produced by thousands of growers. 
Neither the production nor the 
marketing of these crops can be 
organized, except through an asso- 
ciation. And at best an association 
is unwieldy as compared with such 
a closely-knit corporation as the 
United Fruit Company. 

And by this I do not mean that 
this fruit company attained its 
control by monopolistic methods. 
While the corporation dominated 
the industry, it comes a long way 
from being a monopoly. It is less 
of a monopoly today than ever. 
There are several strong compet- 
ing companies in the field. As 
this is being written there are 
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persistent rumors in New York 
that most of these independent 
companies are to be merged into a 
large sales organization. 

In some quarters it has been said 
that the possibility of this merger 
is one reason for the advertising 
campaign of the Fruit Dispatch 
Company. But there is absolutely 
no foundation for this suspicion. 
In its present advertising effort, 
the company is doing no more than 
carrying out its policy of leader- 
ship, which it has always consist- 
ently followed. In its present ad- 
vertising, as in all its previous trade 
development work, the company is 
going ahead quite cognizant of the 
fact that its efforts will help the 
sales of its competitors as well as 
its own sales. 


There are a number of reasons 
why it has been regarded as wise 
for the organization to start at this 
time. Perhaps the principal reason 
is that the consumption of bananas 
is not increasing so rapidly as their 
production. As is the case in the 
pioneering stage of all industries, 
production was for many years the 
problem in the banana business. 
Not only was there the task of 
maintaining an adequate supply, 
but the further difficulties of trans- 
portation, sanitary control and of 
bringing an unpreserved food prod- 
uct thousands of miles from the 
tropics to the grocery stores of the 
United States. 


Markets Need Development 


Happily these questions have 
long since been solved. Within 
reasonable limitations the Fruit 
Dispatch Company is certain of 
being able to get all the bananas 
that it can sell. With no restric- 
tions on its supply the company is 
able to go ahead and develop its 
markets as it was not in position to 
develop them during the early days 
of the industry. 

And, surprising as it may seem, 
the markets need development, too. 
It is true that the banana has been 
increasing in sales each year, but 
the increase is not so fast as it 
should be or as it was a few years 
ago. It is revealing no secret to 
say that the selling aggressiveness 
of the California Fruit Growers’ 
Exchange and the Florida Citrus 
Exchange has cut in on the sale 
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of bananas just as it has hurt the 
sale of apples and possibly other 
fruits. 

This furnishes us with a prac- 
tical illustration of the fact that the 
keenest competition today is not 
between the houses in the same 
industry, but it is between indus- 
tries that are offering rival prod- 
ucts. The United Fruit Company’s 
hardest competition is the growers 
of citrus fruits and not other ba- 
nana companies. Another thing 
that this situation proves is that 
the market, like a plant turning 
toward the sun, veers towards the 
industry that does the most ener- 
getic merchandising. 


Fighting Adverse Sentiment 


The sale of the banana has also 
been hurt by health propaganda. 
For several years there has been a 
lot of talk about the indigestibility 
and unhealthfulness of the banana. 
To a certain extent this was more 
than talk. Many people who used 
to eat bananas regularly, finding 
that this tasteful fruit did not agree 
with them, gave up its use. For 
the same reason the banana has 
been taken off children’s diet lists 
in numerous cases. 

This was not a particularly for- 
tunate kind of sentiment to have 
prevalent about the product of any 
business. It must have done the 
industry much harm. And _ the 
worst of it is that the banana was 
not to blame for the condition. It 
became the victim of people’s igno- 
rance or carelessness or the hurry 
habit, or whatever it was that 
caused them to eat bananas before 
they are fully ripe. 


When bananas come from the 
store they are seldom ripe enough 
to be eaten immediately. If they 
are eaten when still partially green, 
it is to be expected that they will 
cause distress. But so will green 
apples or plums or any other fruit. 
If a child took a dose of green 
apples and developed colic, all 
apples would not have been ex- 
cluded from that child’s diet. The 
child would have been told to keep 
away from green apples but to eat 
all the ripe-red apples that it 
wished. 


Of course in this respect the 
banana is in an unfortunate posi- 
tion. As a rule, oranges, apples, 
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cherries and other fruits are not 
retailed until they are ripe. If a 
boy gets hold of a green apple it 
is usually because he was poach- 
ing in someone’s orchard too early 
in the season. The banana, on the 
other hand, has to be picked green. 
It is ripened in storage. Generally 
this ripening process has not been 
completed by the time the retailer 
sells the banana to the consumer, 
Most persons eat the banana right 
away—before it is quite ready, 
Indigestion and a dissatisfied cus- 
tomer may be the result. 


If the buyer had kept the banana 
until flecks of brown began to 
appear on the skins, which is the 
sign that the fruit is fully ripe, it 
would not only have been more 
delicious than when eaten while 
slightly green, but it would also 
have been vastly more digestible. 
A banana that is really ripe and 
that is chewed thoroughly is one 
of the most easily digested of all 
foods. 

In its advertising campaign the 
Fruit Dispatch Company wisely 
recognizes the need for educating 
its market as to when bananas are 
ripe enough to be eaten. In fact 
this is the theme of the campaign. 
But the appeal being made is not 
negative. By the way, all the ad- 
vertisements so far are in colors. 
The illustrations show deliciously 
ripe bananas. The displayed cap- 
tions invariably take some such 
positive slant as this, “Taste the 
better flavor that ripeness adds and 
you'll always want the ripeness 
that makes bananas so easy to 
digest.” 


A Theme for the Campaign 


Much of the copy proceeds along 
these lines: “You like bananas— 
and no wonder. They have an 
appetizing, satisfying flavor that is 
like nothing else in the world. 
Yet you should taste the sweet 
deliciousness of this all-food fruit 
when it is fully ripe. Then the 
banana is at its best, in flavor and 
in wholesomeness.” The words 
“ripeness” and “fully ripe” stick 
out from every part of the adver- 
tisements. 

In all of the advertisements, 
there is a demonstrating device 
used to acquaint readers with 

(Continued on page 966) 
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Courts Deny Right of Hat Company 
to Use Vogue’ as Trade Mark 


Publishers of “‘Vogue’’ Magazine Win Case Against Vogue Hat Company 
Claiming Use of Magazine’s Name as Trade-Mark Is Unfair Competition 


S noted in a news item in 
A “Sales Management” for 
May 29, the Vogue Com- 
pany of New York was successful 
in securing a decision from the 
Circuit Court of Appeals at Cin- 
cinnati, granting relief from unfair 
competition on the part of a manu- 
facturer of women’s hats which 
was operating under the corporate 
title of the “Vogue Hat Company,” 
and selling its product as “Vogue 
Hats.” At the same time the pub- 
lisher of the magazine “Vogue” 
obtained an injunction against the 
Thompson-Hudson Company, a 
retail department store at Toledo, 
one of the hat company’s local 
distributors. 


No Direct Competition 


This is a case of considerable 
significance from the legal point of 
view, and of more than ordinary 
interest to business men generally. 
Obviously, of course, there was no 
direct competition whatever be- 
tween the publisher of a magazine 
and a manufacturer of hats, and no 
remote possibility that the goods 
of a Vogue Hat Company could be 
“passed off” for the goods of.a 
publishing company. 

No woman who wanted to sub- 
scribe for “Vogue,” or intended to 
buy a copy on the news stand, 
would conceivably be led to accept 
a hat instead, in the belief that she 
Was getting a magazine. None the 
less, the court was persuaded to 
grant the publisher an injunction, 
restraining the manufacturer from 
calling his product “Vogue Hats” 
unless accompanied by the name 
ota maker that did not contain the 
name “Vogue,” or if he wished 
” Preserve his corporate name 

Vogue Hat Company,” from call- 


ng his product “Vogue Hats” at 
all. 


By Roy W. Johnson 


The significance of this decision 
lies in the fact that it is one of a 
small number of important cases 
decided in recent years, in which 
the doctrine of unfair competition 
has been broadened to include in- 
stances of actual and palpable 
fraud which did not involve goods 
of the “same descriptive proper- 
ties.” The tendency of the higher 
courts to broaden the application 
of the principle of unfair competi- 
tion in this way is encouraging to 
a great many manufacturers who 
own trade-marks which have been 
appropriated by concerns in other 
lines of business, more or less 
closely associated in the minds of 
the consuming public. 

Frequently this sort of piracy is 
extremely annoying and positively 
injurious to the reputation of the 
original owner of the trade-mark, 
but relief on the basis of out-and- 
out trade-mark infringement is ex- 
tremely difficult to get. It has 
generally been sufficient for the 
pirate to appear in court and plead 
that he is not in competition at all 
with the original owner of the 
trade-mark, that there is no possi- 
bility of confusion between the 
goods in the minds of the public, 
and that it is impossible for him 
to “pass off” his product as that 
of the original proprietor. 


Complications in Title Claims 


Very often, indeed, the pirate is 
able to show a prima facie title to 
the mark that is in all respects 
equal to the title of the original 
owner, since the Patent Office 
grants registration in many cases 
where trade-marks are identical, 
but are applied to goods under dif- 
ferent classifications. The con- 
flict between the Beech Nut Pack- 
ing Company and the P. Lorillard 
Company over the name “Beech- 
Nut” as applied to cigarettes, is 
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a case in point. The Beech 
Nut Packing Company was unable 
to prevent the Lorillard Company 
from using the name of cigarettes, 
and by the same token was pre- 
vented from applying its “Beech- 
Nut” trade-mark to cigarettes on 
its own behalf. There are scores, 
if not hundreds of cases along the 
same lines, and the great weight 
of the precedents is on that side. 
Unless the goods to which the 
trade-marks are applied are goods 
of the “same descriptive proper- 
ties” (in the language of the 
Trade-Mark Act of 1905), or there 
can be shown to be actual, direct 
competition between the parties, it 
is ordinarily a difficult matter to 
get relief in such cases, no matter 
how perfectly obvious the “unfair- 
ness” may be to everybody con- 
cerned. 


Aunt Jemima’s Experience 


Courts, as everybody knows, are 
very reluctant to depart from 
precedent; and properly so. But 
of late years there have been a 
number of important cases in 
which the higher courts have 
broken away from the traditional 
practice, and have granted injunc- 
tions in cases where the goods 
were not of the “same descriptive 
properties,” and the parties to the 
suit were not in competition. The 
success of the publishers of 
“Vogue” in enjoining the hat man- 
ufacturer is the latest example of 
the sort, and in many respects is 
more striking than the cases which 
preceded it. 

Back in 1908, the Aunt Jemima 
Mills, manufacturers of pancake 
flour, discovered that a New York 
concern, Rigney & Co., was manu- 
facturing and selling syrup under 
the trade-mark “Aunt Jemima.” 
Obviously enough, pancake flour 
and syrup were not goods of the 
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“same descriptive properties”; 
there was no competition between 
the parties; and nobody who 
wanted pancake flour would be 
likely to accept syrup instead. In- 
deed, it appears from the record 
that the Aunt Jemima Mills were 
at first inclined to look upon the 
idea with favor, and sent a letter 
to the syrup concern making a 
tentative offer of cooperation, 
which fortunately was never ac- 
cepted. 

As time went on, however, some 
other things began to be equally 
obvious. With the world to 
choose from, why, for example, 
had the Rigney outfit selected this 
particular trade-mark unless it had 
the notion of trading on the estab- 
lished reputation of the pancake 
flour? Pancakes and syrup being 
closely associated in the public 
mind, what more natural than the 
assumption that the syrup was put 
up by the original Aunt Jemima 
concern, or was endorsed by it? 


Court Decision is Reversed 


Plain enough, of course, from 
the standpoint of ordinary common 
sense, that the good will of the 
pancake flour was at the mercy of 
an outside party, the quality of 
whose product was uncertain, and 
whose business standards were 
doubtful to say the least. No sane 
business man would doubt for a 
moment that the motive was un- 
fair, whether actual competition 
was involved or not. But from the 
legal point of view it was ex- 
tremely doubtful if any remedy 
could be found in an action for 
trade-mark infringement or unfair 
competition. 


In 1916, however, the Aunt 
Jemima Mills did bring an action 
for an injunction, which the Dis- 
trict Court promptly dismissed 
without costs to the defendant. 
“Doubtless,” said the court, “it is 
deceptive, and therefore morally 
wrong, for the defendant to sug- 
gest or intimate that his goods are 
made by the complainant. But this 
does not give rise to a private 
right of action, because no inter- 
ference with the complainant’s 
trade is shown. The de- 
fendant may well, and does, assert 
that cooperative or joint associa- 
tion in the exploitation and sale of 
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two food products consumed to- 
gether tends to increase the sale of 
each. The defendant may, and 
probably does, profit by the use of 
this mark, but there is no proof of 
injury to the complainant.” (Aunt 
Jemima Mills v. Rigney, 234 Fed. 
804.) 

The District Court also _pre- 
sented a summary of the prece- 
dents in support of its conclusion, 
showing that the courts: had re- 
fused to grant injunctions in cases 
involving such similar products as: 
canned salmon and canned toma- 
toes; ice cream and milk; butter 
and cheese; automobiles and fire 
extinguishers; condensed milk and 
butterine; “Morning Post” and 
“Evening Post,” as titles for news- 
papers; grape juice and lager beer; 
automobiles and rubber tires; hair- 
pins and hooks and eyes; crackers 
and smoked fish; kalsomine and 
white lead. 

Pancake flour and syrup, in the 
view of the District Court, had 
fewer points of similarity than 
many of the articles in that list, 
and the whole weight of the prece- 
dents was against the injunction. 


The Legal Opinion 


By some means or another, how- 
ever, the Aunt Jemima Mills were 
persuaded to appeal the case, and 
the Circuit Court of Appeals 
caused a modified sensation in un- 
fair competition circles by revers- 
ing the lower court and granting 
the injunction. Said the Circuit 
Court: 

“To use precisely the same mark, 
as the defendants have done, is in 
our opinion evidence of intention 
to make something of it—either to 
get the benefit of the complain- 
ant’s reputation, or of its adver- 
tisement, or to forestall the exten- 
sion of its trade. There is no 
other conceivable reason why they 
should have appropriated this pre- 
cise mark. 

“Tt is said that even a technical 
trade-mark may be appropriated 
by anyone in any market for goods 
not in competition with those of 
the prior user. This was the view 
of the court below in saying that 
no one wanting syrup could pos- 
sibly be made to take flour. But 
we think that goods, though dif- 
ferent, may be so related as to fall 
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within the mischief that equity 
should prevent. Syrup and flour 
are both food products, and food 
products commonly used together, 


“Obviously the public, or a large 
part of it, seeing this trade-mark 
on a syrup, would conclude that it 
was made by the complainant, 
Perhaps they might not do so if 
it were used for flatirons. In this 
way the complainant’s reputation 
is put in the hands of the defend- 
ants. It will enable them to get 
the benefit of the complainant's 
reputation and _ advertisement. 
These we think are property rights 
which should be_ protected in 
equity.” (Aunt Jemima Mills y. 
Rigney, 247 Fed. 407.) 

Whether that was good legal 
doctrine or not, it was obviously 
good common sense, and though 
the decision was viewed with con- 
siderable alarm as a breach of the 
precedents, the Supreme Court 
gave it tacit approval by refusing 
to grant a writ of certiorari. 

The Aunt Jemima case stood 
practically alone for some time. 
Then, in 1920, an action was 
brought by the Willys-Overland 
Company against a concern calling 
itself the Akron-Overland Tire 
Company. This outfit was selling 
retreaded automobile tires, and 
was attempting to sell its securi- 
ties to the general public. 


More Liberal Interpretation 


In spite of the fact that the 
courts had previously refused to 
find trade-mark infringement in 
the case of an automobile manu- 
facturer and a tire concern, the 
District Court granted the Willys- 
Overland Company an injunction, 
and the Circuit Court affirmed it. 
To the contention of the defendant 
concern that there was no competi- 
tion between the parties, and that 
the name Overland referred to the 
Overland Trail and not to the 
complainant, the District Court re- 
plied rather dryly by quoting some 
remarks of an English jurist, Lord 
Macnaughton, as follows: 

“ ‘But fraud is infinite in variety: 
sometimes it is audacious and un- 
blushing ; sometimes it pays a sort 
of homage to virtue, and then tt 
is modest and retiring; it would 
be honesty itself if it could only 

(Continued on page 980) 
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drug store chain 
Boston 


TOTAL NET PAID CIRCULATION is 


279,461 Daily 
326,532 Sunday 


It is pretty generally true in all 
cities with large suburban popu- 
lation that, in the metropolitan 
area, when the Sunday circulation 
is practically the same or greater 
than the daily circulation, there 
is proof of a real seven-day reader 
interest with a minimum of casual 
readers of the commuting type. 


ay, 
in, 


In the Area A and B, . 
Boston’s 12-mile Trading Area, are 


64% of department store 60% of all hardware stores 


charge accounts 57% of all dry goods st 

= % yg stores 

yt Fs a ea mare 55% of all furniture stores 

61% of all grocery stores 46% of all automobile dealers 

57% of all drug stores and garages ” 


Here the Sunday Globe delivers 34,367 more copies than the 
next Boston Sunday newspaper 


The Globe concentrates—199,392 daily—176,479 Sunday 


The Boston Globe 


CThe Globe sells Boston. 
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Behind the Scenes in a Big Mail 


Order House 


An Explanation of the Organization Plan Which Enables 
Concerns Like Sears, Roebuck to Give Twenty-Four-Hour Service 


By Ralph K. Wadsworth 


UPPOSE you had to organ- 
ize your firm for many times 
your present volume of sales 

say, 130,000 orders daily—what 
would you do? Would you con- 
tinue your present plan of organ- 
ization or would you re-apportion 
the duties of your employees along 
the lines of the great mail order 
merchants? If you would reorgan- 
ize, why not do it now? 


Given the problem of rendering 
twenty-four-hour service to your 
customers on 130,000 orders daily 
is a big order. Yet that is exactly 
the problem facing Mr. C. M. 
Kittle, president of Sears, Roebuck 
& Company, and the plan of organ- 
ization that solves it so success- 
fully should be of interest to every 
executive and owner of a business. 

Mr. Kittle’s problem is not rend- 
ered any the easier by the fact that 
a considerable percentage of the 
orders include items for many dif- 
ferent departments, such as dress 
goods and wall paper, which must 
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be assembled and shipped out to- 
gether. Also, where a customer 
orders a couple of boxes of talcum 
powder and a gas engine, the first 
must go by parcel post and the 
latter by freight, perhaps to a dif- 
ferent shipping point from the post 
office address. 

For the past half a century 
Sears, Roebuck and Montgomery 
Ward & Company have been per- 
fecting their businesses to handle 
just this problem, and it is not a 
mere coincidence that their plans 
of organization are practically the 
same. They are competitors, of 
independent origin, and the simi- 
larity of their organizations has 
resulted only because the plan 
adopted has proved the most eff- 
cient in the long run. 

The chart on page 924 will show 
you the four major divisions into 
which all activities are divided. 
There is the sales and advertising 
department (the department for 
getting the business); the mer- 
chandising department (the men 
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responsible for buying the right 


merchandise and _ pricing it 
rightly); the operating depart- 
ment (those charged with the 


handling of orders, receiving and 
shipping of merchandise); and 
last, but not least, there is the au- 
diting department (responsible for 
all financial operations, collections, 
payment of goods, and banking). 
The relative costs of these depart- 
ments may be shown by the fact 
that out of every 33 cents gross 
profit received from the sales 
dollar, 8 cents goes into the sales 
department, 1 cent into the mer- 
chandising department, 15 cents 
into the operating department, and 
considerably less than 1 cent for 
the auditing department. 

Indeed, for the purpose of figur- 
ing prices on merchandise, the cost 
of the auditing department is pro- 
rated to the three major depart- 
ments—sales, merchandising and 
operating. Thus when a_ buyer 
estimates the amount of gross 
profit he must receive on his line, 
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“No Buried Ads” 


ae 


Every ad in Liperty is printed at or near 


the beginning of a 


fiction or editorial 
feature. That’s due 
to a unique type of 
make-up which no 
other publication 
employs. Thinking 
men don’t ask “Will 
my ad be read?” 
when that ad is 
booked for LiBertTy. 


Minimum Circulation Waste 


78% of Liperty’s total circulation is in 
the districts which return 74% of the 
total taxable incomes of the 
country, 48% of the total 
motor-car registration, and in 
which by far the great ma- 
jority of advertised products 


are sold. 


99% Newsdealer 
Circulation 


Liserty has a net paid, over- 
the-counter and newsdealer 
circulation of more than 1,100,000 copies 


every week. Liperty is not sent to these 


readers wrapped up—unlooked for. They 


buy it, bring it home, 
read it of their own 
will. That means a 
circulation that is 
responsive because it 
is 100% interested in 
LIBERTY. 


For those reasons 


99% 
Newsdealer 


Circulation 


results among the most remarkable in 
advertising are being attained for scores 
of America’s leading advertisers. 


Results that achieve a reduction in 
inquiry costs of 40% and more. That 
are multiplying dealer sales. That are 
activating sales organizations, dormant 
to costly campaigns in less forceful pub- 

lications, to respond to a man, 
almost overnight, to advertis- 
ing in this amazing weekly. 


For these reasons America’s 
most successful advertisers are 
flocking to the columns of 
LiBeRTY. Its sensational rise is 
without precedent in advertis- 
ing or in publishing. 


Dealer sales are being mul- 
tiplied in the only sound way they can 
be speeded—by consumer demand built 
by advertising to the millions. 


Have You Read Liberty’s Home Building Book—One Little Innocent Article Started it—Ask for it 


Liberty 


A net paid, over-the-counter and newsdealer circulation of more than 
1,100,000 copies every week. Page rate, $3,000. Rate per page per 
thousand, $2.72. The cost of LIBERTY is lower per thousand circulation 
—back cover excepted—than any other publication in the weekly field. 
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he has only three elements of cost 
to consider aside from the cost of 
the merchandise. 

The chart offers you a composite 
of the Sears, Roebuck and Mont- 
gomery Ward organizations. There 
are certain variations in each house 
due to special internal personnel 
conditions, but the main features 
are as shown in the chart. Indeed, 
if you were to take any other large 
mail order house, such as _ the 
National Cloak & Suit Company or 
Bellas Hess, you would find the 
chart in the main to apply. 

Viewed from one angle, the mer- 
chandise of Sears, Roebuck and 
Montgomery Ward & Company 
might be said to be grouped like 
that of a department store: that is, 
there is a shoe department and a 
grocery department, a furniture 
department and a department for 
each of the other groups of mer- 
chandise. Sometimes several allied 
lines of merchandise will 
grouped into one department. At 
the head of each department is a 
merchandise manager who is under 
the direction of a general merchan- 
dise manager. 

The department merchandise 
manager has an advertising man- 
ager assigned to him by the sales 
manager, and an operating super- 
intendent to take care of orders 
allotted him by the general operat- 
ing manager. Thus you will see 
that the fundamental principle of 
the three main divisions—sales, 


be’ 


merchandising and operating—is 
carried out in each individual mer- 
chandising department. 

The sales and advertising man- 
ager fulfills an important function 
in the mail order house. He is 
charged not only with getting out 
all the catalogs and advertising 
upon which the life of the business 
depends, but he represents the 
customer’s viewpoint in the busi- 
ness. He is not only vitally inter- 
ested in anything that affects pres- 
ent sales, but it is his duty to look 
ahead into the future and to antici- 
pate important economic changes 
that may affect the mail order 
business. He must ever be on the 
lookout for new fields in which to 
develop business, new classes of 
merchandise that offer a profit. 


If you were in charge of sales for 
Sears, Roebuck and Montgomery 
Ward & Company there are a host 
of things you would have to know 
about selling through the mails. 
You must know, or command the 
knowledge of men who know, the 
kind of art work to use and the 
type of catalogs that sell the best; 
when to employ black and white 
and when color pages for merchan- 
dise that ranges from thimbles to 
farm machinery. You must know 
the most economical and effective 
printing processes and make long 
term contracts, perhaps over a 
period of ten or fifteen years, for 
paper and printing, anticipating 
future prices in these commodities. 


But that is only a starter. Yoy 
want your customers to get your 
catalogs when: their pockets are 
full of money, so you make it your 
business to know the best time to 
mail them to any section of the 
country, whether to Georgia or the 
northern counties of California. 
You watch the harvesting of crops 
in Kansas or Kentucky. You study 
where business is good and where 
it is bad. 

For this purpose, Montgomery 
Ward’s and Sears, Roebuck’s sales 
organizations both include special 
departments whose sole duty is to 
study minutely crop, weather and 
business conditions in every state 
in the Union, and to distribute 
their 60,000,000 catalogs of all 
kinds accordingly. Thus if Texas 
has had a crop failure, the mail 
order houses curtail the circulation 
of catalogs in that state to only 
their very best customers and send 
them to, say, Nebraska or some 
other section where the farmers 
have enjoyed an_ exceptionally 
prosperous season. 

Naturally, it is physically im- 
possible for the sales manager to 
carry out these manifold duties 
himself, and so he employs many 
assistants who are specialists in 
their lines. These include an ad- 
vertising manager for the shoe 
department, another for farm im- 
plements and so on for the various 
other merchandising departments. 


(Continued on page 969) 
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Sales Catalog Asst. Gen. Mchd. Asst. Gen. Mchd. Asst. Gen. Mchd. Branch House 
Promotion Production Manager for Manager for Manager for Manager 
T | Group A Group B Group C 
TEXTILES METALS MISCEL. iI 
Analysis of Crop and Analysis of 
Business Conditions Catalog Sales | | | 
: it J Dept. Mchd. Dept. Mchd. 
Catalog Dept. Advtg. Dept. Mchd. Managers for Managers for 
Circulation Managers 
Managers for Stoves Jewelry 
I Fashions Electric Goods Harness 
Catalog Publicity ; : 
| Index | | Auditor seoagrilce neon Sport Goods Drugs 
T Men's Wear Tires Toys 
Distribution of Printing —Art esincon Auto Accessories scroceeey j 
All Catalogs Engraving Shoes Plumbing House Furnish’gs 
Haberdashery Hardware Phonographs 
Notions Farm Implmts. Pianos 
Furniwee 
Wall Paper 
T ] Paints 
Groceries 
Export Department Factories 


Banking 
Mail Opening 
Entry 
Index Files 
Routing (Scheduling) Dept. 
Operating Superintendents for Each Mer- 
chandise Dept. 
Freight and Parcel Post Depts. 
Packing 
Shipping 
Correspondence 
Employment 
Laboratory 
Restaurant 
Recreation and Welfare 
Architect 
Warehousing 
Billing Dept. 


Dividends 
Financial Records 


A composite chart of Montgomery Ward's and Sears, Roebuck’s Personnel Groupings showing how a large mail 
order house organizes its forces to secure and handle over $200,000,000 sales annually, delivering 24-hour service. 
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Five Things I Have Learned About 
Making Letters Pull 


Third: Change the Envelope for Your 
Follow-Up as Well as the Letterhead 


OR several years I had my 
He: on a man I wanted in 

our organization. He was one 
of our best customers, had just the 
qualifications needed for the job, 
but nothing would induce him to 
leave his present employer. Then 
one day I read in the papers that 
the company he was 
with had failed. I 
immediately wrote to 
him and made him a 
proposition which he 
accepted. 

But I never knew 
until recently how 
close he had been to 
missing a business 
opportunity, and how 
close I had been to 
losing a good man. As 
I said, this man was 
one of our customers, 
and, being a customer, 
he was on our mailing 
list to get all the vari- 
ous advertising matter 
we send out. Like a 
good many others, we 
buy our envelopes in 
large quantities and 
use the same envelope 
for all our correspond- 
ence—or I should say, 
we did at that time. 
When the letter con- 
taining this offer came 
to this man’s desk, he 
looked at the envel- 
ope, jumped to the 
conclusion that it was another cir- 
cular trying to sell him something, 
and tossed it unopened into the 
waste paper basket! 

But his aim was poor or fate was 
working with him. The letter, in- 
stead of alighting in the waste 
paper basket, caught on the rim. 
Looking over his desk he saw that 
he had missed, and reached down 
to push the letter in. As he looked 


By Cameron McPherson 


again at the corner card, the 
thought flashed through his mind 
that it might not be a circular 
letter after all. So he picked it up 
and opened it. That was five years 
ago. ‘Today this man is the vice- 
president of our company. 


This may sound “fishy.” But it 


stam 
™“ 


is an absolute fact—and I don’t 
mind saying that the man is Phil 
Salisbury, whom most of you 
know. When Phil told me about 
this, it confirmed a suspicion that 
had long been in my mind—that if 
it was good business to change the 
dress of a follow-up letterhead 
occasionally, it was equally good 
business to change the dress of the 
envelope as well. And we have 
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been doing it religiously ever since 
with surprisingly good results. It 
costs a little more to do it, but it 
pays. 

We have found, for instance, that 
we get better results from envel- 
opes that go out carrying just our 
street address than we do from 

envelopes that carry 

our firm name and 
address. In the same 
way I know of a cor- 
respondence school in 
Chicago which has 
very carefully tested 
the influence of envel- 
opes on returns and 
‘ has discovered that a 
corner card reading 
“From the Engineer” 
followed by the street 
address, pulls a higher 
percentage of enroll- 
ments than one which 
carries the name of 
the school. I know of 
another test when an 
envelope carrying the 
corner card “Return 
in Five Days to the 

Vice President’s Of- 

fice,” omitting the firm 

name, did very well 

—much better than 

the customary corner 

card. 

Nor is it difficult to 
understand why this 
is so. The corner card 
on an envelope has 

the same status in selling as a 
business card. It is to the letter 
what a card is to a salesman. A 
salesman is calling on you. You 
are busy. Your desk is piled high 
with waiting correspondence. You 
have a big day’s work ahead of 
you. You are impatient at any in- 
terruption. The girl brings in a 
card. The card tells you the man 
waiting to see you is a salesman. 
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It tells you the company he is with, 
and what he is selling. That is 
enough. You know what he wants 
to sell you. You are not especially 
interested. You send his card back 
and tell the girl to explain that you 
are not in the market; that you are 
very busy, but if the salesman has 
something important you will be 
glad to see him some other time. 
On the other hand, if the girl 
brings in a card which simply 
reads, “Mr. John Jones, New York 
City,” you have no way of knowing 
what he wants. For all you know, 
he might be a customer. You hesi- 
tate to have the girl question him 
too closely for fear of offending 
some person of importance. The 
easiest way to find out what he 
wants is to go out and ask him, or 
have him step in. And nine times 
out of ten that is what happens. 


When the Mail Is Opened 


It happens not only in personal 
selling, but in selling by mail. 
Hundreds of thousands of sales 
messages go unopened into the 
waste paper basket, without even 
a glance at the first paragraph, 
simply because the corner card 
divulges the purpose of the letter. 
You would probably be amazed to 
know how many of your letters 
fail for that same reason. 

Perhaps you will dismiss this 
suggestion lightly on the grounds 
that you sell big concerns, most of 


which have mail-opening depart-- 


ments. In that case, you say, the 
mail is opened for the man you are 
trying to sell and laid on his desk 
opened. He never sees the en- 
velope. That is a fair point—but 
it is by no means as bomb proof as 
you might think. 


I have before me the summary 
of an investigation made by Dart- 
nell showing how incoming mail is 
handled in five hundred large cor- 


porations. Out of the five hun- 
dred, three hundred and thirty-nine 
answered the questions put to 
them. Two hundred and _ sixty- 
seven of the large companies 


opened all mail and delivered it 
without envelopes to the proper 
3ut seventy-two did not. 
Now, if that percentage holds 
among the large corporations, 
where the mail comes in by the 
sackful, it is a cinch it is much 


desk. 
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higher in the case of moderate size 
business concerns. When you get 
down to smaller companies, the 
ratio would be just the other way 
around. In any case, the propor- 
tion of mail matter going to busi- 
ness concerns that is opened by an 
executive in authority is large 
enough to make this point im- 
portant—and its importance moves 
up as the size of the prospect or 
customer moves down. 

Now, in changing the dress of 
your envelopes, as in everything 
connected with selling, common 
sense has to be used. You can 
easily be too clever. Be different, 
but don’t be too different, is a good 
rule. Keep in mind the analogy 
I have suggested, that the corner 
card on the envelope corresponds 
to the salesman’s card. If you 
were calling on a prospect person- 
ally you wouldn’t think of sending 
in a card that carried some wild 


illustration and some over-clever 
catch phrase. It would put you at 
an immediate disadvantage. The 
prospect would think you had a 
screw loose. Few people are clever 
enough to be clever in sales work 
and get away with it. And while 
there is a lot of advertising going 
out in “curiosity arousing” en- 
velopes, most of it succeeds, if it 
succeeds at all, in spite of the en- 
velope rather than because of it. 

Be conservative in your envel- 
opes as well as your letterheads, 
Strive for quiet dignity. Change 
the color of the envelope occasion- 
ally. Change the copy for every 
mailing in the follow-up, but don’t 
try to out-Barnum Barnum. Every 
salesman knows the confidence- 
breeding value of a neat, dignified 
business card. Get that same note 
into the corner cards of 
envelopes. 


your 


Government Bulletins That 
Touch Sales Problems 


“Caribbean Markets for Ameri- 
can Goods,” is the title of a trade 
information bulletin which deals 
with Porto Rico. The bulletin con- 
tains comprehensive information, 
including general conditions of 
labor, economic affairs and other 
subjects of value to business seek- 
ing favored opportunities. 

“The Uruguayan Market” is 
another of the series that is of 
value. As evidence of the import- 


ance of Uruguay, the imports of 


the country have almost doubled 
since 1913, the United States fur- 
nishing 26.3 per cent of the whole. 

Trade Information Bulletins are 
sold for 10 cents by the United 
States Department of Commerce 
and its offices or the superintend- 
ent of documents, Washington, 
oc. 

“Shipments of Samples and Ad- 
vertising Matter to Europe’ is 
now revised and brought up to date 
by the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. There is a 
wealth of information contained in 
the booklet which is of value 
to every sales manager and manu- 
facturer seeking to enter the 
European market. The detailed 
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information as to how to use the 
free sampling plan which are not 
subject to customs is of import- 
ance. Price 10 cents. 

“Educational Directory of 1926” 
is published by the Bureau of Edu- 
cation, Department of Interior. Its 
cost is 20 cents from Superintend- 
ent of Documents. It contains the 
names and addresses of public 
schools of 30,000 population and 
more. County school superintend- 
ents and business managers are 
given and all necessary data 
needed by sales managers seeking 
to enter the market described. 
There is also a list of presidents 
of universities, junior colleges, law 
schools, dental schools, schools of 
osteopathy and institutions for the 
training of teachers. 


The Van Kannel Revolving Door 
Company recently issued the an- 
nouncement that its factory and 
sales and executive offices were 
being consolidated in larger quar- 
ters in an extension to its present 
factory building. The new ad- 
dress is 716 Whitlock Avenue, 
New York City. 
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The Kind of House Organ the 
Salesmen Will Read 


When We Learned What to Leave Out of Our Sales Publica- 
tions, Our Men Began to Take a Real Interest in Reading 


By H. H. Cowie 


Sales Manager, Curtis 1000 Inc., St. Paul, 


66 OME down to the lower 
C vault,” a banker was tell- 
ing our salesman, “and 
you will see that we have envel- 
opes enough to last two years.” 
So that interview was soon over. 
That being only his first call, 
our salesman stepped across the 
street to the other bank in the 
town. 

“No,” this banker tells him, 
“we use nothing but government 
stamped envelopes here. We buy 
all our envelopes from the post 
office.” 

“But we sell big envelopes for 
heavy duty mailing, too. Don’t 
you use any of those?” 


“Yes, but only a box a year or 


” 


SO. 


Back in his room at the hotel 
our salesman thinks the proposi- 
tion over. He is frankly discour- 
aged. Reaching in to his sample 
case, he puts away his price book. 
He finds a copy of our house organ. 

“The ‘Curtis Ade!’ What the 
deuce is that? Oh, it’s a magazine.” 


Sustaining the Salesman’s Interest 


He reads on. He reads that a 
fellow named Paulen sold an order 
of one hundred thousand of our 
envelopes to the White Motor 
Truck people in Cleveland. He 
sees where a man named Beck sold 
ten thousand more envelopes to a 
banker in Michigan, and_ that 
banker told him they didn’t use 
anything but government stamped 
envelopes. 

“Well,” our new salesman says 
to himself, “maybe there is some- 
thing to this Curtis Fibre envelope 
idea after all.” 

That is where our salesmen’s 
house organ does some good. It 
keeps up the interest of a new man. 


We always tuck one or two of 
the latest issues into the sample 
case when we send it out. 


Our particular envelope is some- 
thing of a specialty. It is a 
commodity that is used for a defi- 
nite purpose. Certain types of 
prospects use large quantities of 
them. Other prospects use com- 
paratively small lots. 


One of the most valuable helps 
we can give our men is information 
as to classes of users. 


Where can we pass that informa- 
tion as effectively as in our sales- 
men’s house organ? The “Curtis 
Ade,” we call it. 


How Extra Copies Are Used 


Our men cover every state in the 
Union. On account of geographic 
limitations, it is not always pos- 
sible to give personal instructions. 
Our salesmen’s handbook helps 
those fellows; but for current 
news, new selling points, answers 
to objections—our  salesmen’s 
house organ provides the _ best 
medium. 

Our house organ, “Curtis Ade,” 
is published once a month. It costs 
us about $35 for 250 copies. Our 
salesmen usually stand the expense 
of their own photographs, but we 
pay for the making of the half- 
tones. 


We standardize on size 14 x 
134 inch halftones when showing 
a photograph of a salesman. This 
enables us at the end of the year 
to show a group of men with uni- 
form size cuts. It also keeps the 
cost of our halftones down to the 
engraver’s minimum charge. 

An issue usually runs eight or 
twelve pages. It is generally 
mailed first class with the sales- 
man’s regular weekly mail. We 
have found that it does not do to 
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Minnesota 


mail it second class to those men 
who travel and change addresses. 


We have frequently had re- 
quests from salesmen to send an- 
other copy of the “Curtis Ade” as 
their copy went astray. This in 
itself, we feel, indicates good 
reader interest. 


We always order plenty of extra 
copies of each issue. It is surpris- 
ing how useful these copies are. 
Our correspondents sometimes use 
them in explaining house policies 
or to illustrate selling points. 


When corresponding with pros- 
pective salesmen, extra copies of 
the “Curtis Ade” are mighty valu- 
able. They help the salesman visu- 
alize the house that he is thinking 
of representing. They give him a 
little insight into the policies and 
something about the activity of the 
other men on the territories. In 
reading a copy of the “Curtis Ade” 
he cannot help feeling that the 
house takes a genuine interest and 
pride in its representatives. Un- 
questionably that helps us secure 
more desirable men. 


What the Book Contains 


We use our house organ also for 
playing up new items. Descrip- 
tions of new numbers and full in- 
formation as to selling points can 
be given the men promptly. They 
don’t have to wait for the next 
issue of our catalog. 


In every number of the “Curtis 
Ade” we try to print some infor- 
matory article. One month we will 
take a certain size or style Curtis 
Fibre envelope and analyze it—dis- 
cuss it and bring out its talking 
points so that our men will be 
more thoroughly posted. The next 
month we try to take some other 
feature of the line of envelopes we 
sell and cover that completely. 
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We feel that the activity of our 
new salesmen’s honorary club is 
put on the proper plane of dignity 
through the medium of our house 
organ. These honorary clubs mean 
a lot to the salesman who likes the 
spirit of contest. Besides, they de- 
velop a valuable feeling of loyalty 
and pride in the organization. 

There are two honorary clubs 
that any man of our national sales 
organization is eligible to. Each 
number of the “Curtis Ade” shows 
the standing of the honor men for 
the past month. 


We often reproduce photographic 
copies of unusually interesting 
orders for Curtis Fibre envelopes, 
always giving full credit to the 
man making the sale in writing up 
the story. It makes him feel just 
a little more proud of his accom- 
plishments. 


What Makes Good Reading 


Another thing we have discov- 
ered is this: an editorial spirit of 
cautiousness or conservatism de- 
feats the salesman’s interest in the 
magazine. We used to print pho- 
tographs of our own executives and 
stories about the house employes, 
and naturally the men lost inter- 
est. We have found out that the 
salesmen want to know what the 
other men are doing, what prob- 
lems they are up against, and how 
they meet them. The policy of 
refusing to print selling points 
and names of new envelope ac- 
counts meant that the salesmen’s 
interest in the magazine 
destroyed. 

We also found that there was 
another policy that went to the 
other extreme. That policy injures 
success, because it puts it all up to 
the salesman. We used to go at it 
something like this: 


“Remember, boys, this is YOUR 
magazine. You are going to get 
out of it just what you put into it. 
Send in stories of how you sell 
your big orders—contribute your 
share, etc., etc.” This policy, too, 
is to be shunned. Remember, the 
salesmen didn’t ask you to print 
the magazine; in fact, hammering 
of this kind on the editorial page 
becomes tiresome. 


Was 


But the magazine is not a suc- 
cess from the standpoint of the 
house unless the salesmen do take 
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an interest in it and contribute 
articles. How could we get this 
interest so vitally necessary to the 
success of the publication? We re- 
membered that human weakness 
which is our fondness for seeing 
ourselves in print and to hear our- 
selves quoted. This dates back to 
the days when we ached to see our 
picture in the paper. 


Every man in our sales depart- 
ment acts as a reporter for the 
“Curtis Ade.” This applies not 
only to our main headquarters, but 
to our branch plants. The men 
who have direct contact with the 
salesmen’s orders and correspond- 
ence are the ones who can uncover 
the best material. 


Certain orders are called to the 
attention of the editor, who is an 
active member of the sales depart- 
ment. 


We believe in mentioning not 
only the big orders in the “Curtis 
Ade,” but the unusual ones. Those 
sales that show originality on the 
part of the salesman—how he 
adapted the envelope to some un- 
usually difficult requirement. We 
reproduce his note, if it is only a 
few lines, and he tells in his own 
words what happened. He didn’t 
write it for publication, but when 
he finds it in the house organ, it 
looks mighty important and it 
pleases him. Other men will notice 
this too. 


Interchanging Idea 


For example, as this article is 
being written, one of the boys in 
our sales department showed me 
an order from a salesman who was 
serving on the jury. While he was 
on the jury he sold an order of 
envelopes to the clerk of the 
court. 


Another incident of interest was 
given when one of the men sent in 
an order with a note attached, say- 
ing that this order was taken while 
the auto bus driver was fixing a 
puncture. 


Recently an order came in from 
one of the men that was sold to 
an attorney located in a town out 
of his territory. In a note of ex- 
planation he said that this attorney 
was visiting his brother and hap- 
pened to be in the office when 
our salesman called. Our sales- 
man demonstrated Curtis Fibre 
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envelopes to him and sold him an 
order too. 


We frequently run a column 
called “One Day’s Work.” In this 
column we reproduce actual rec- 
ords of orders sold by some man 
on a particular day. Comment is 
usually unnecessary because the 
records show the amount of the 
sale and the commissions the man 
earned on that day. 


“The Question Box” is another 
department that is helpful. In this 
column we try to publish answers 
to common objections and ques- 
tions pertaining to the line. Mate- 
rial for this can easily be furnished 
by sales correspondents. They are 
the men who are in contact with 
those questions in their routine 
work. They can easily be rewrit- 
ten and put in the question and 
answer form for the benefit of all 
salesmen. This feature is very 
valuable. It supplies information 
that other men ought to have. 
Such a ‘department carried on for 
several months formed the nucleus 
for an important part of our sales- 
men’s handbook or manual. 


Supporting the Sales Contest 


We are great believers in sales 
contests. We believe that sales- 
men are naturally friendly fellows. 
They like to know what other men 
on the territories can do. The tail- 
ender likes to compete in his own 
mind with the leader. Being a good 
American, he thinks that he is the 
equal of any man and wants to 
have an opportunity to prove his 
merit in sales contests. 

We have the advantage of sec- 
tionalism to add flavor to our con- 
tests. When we put on a national 
sales drive you can bet the men 
of our Hartford Division will work 
hard for the glory of the East. The 
men of our Kansas City Division 
will do the same for the honor of 
the Southwest. The men of the 
St. Paul Division will do their best 
to uphold the honor of the main 
headquarters. 

Having the “Curtis Ade” helps 
a great deal in putting on sales 
contests; besides, we print illus- 
trations of the prizes offered. We 
occasionally use cartoons of lead- 
ing salesmen. Contestants’ names 
are printed in black and white, 


(Continued on page 935) 
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Round Three in the Tilt Between Mr. 
Olds and Our Own Chelt Bold 


Norman Olds of Perfection Stove Took Chelt Bold to Task for 
His Remarks on Statistics, Charts and Research.—Chelt Answers 


the Perfection Stove Com- 
pany, disagrees with some of 
my remarks on the subject of 
statistics. That is all right with 
me. A large number of very es- 


[v= that Mr. Norman Olds, of 


_timable people do the same thing, 


and it is difference of opinion that 
makes horse races, as well as busi- 
ness for the manufacturers of oil 
stoves and other things. As quite 
frequently happens, Mr. Olds 
winds up by saying the same thing 
that I said in different language, 
but we will let that pass for dis- 
agreement if he prefers. I have no 
objection. 


The Mysteries of Advertising 


He accuses me, however, of at- 
tempting to surround the profes- 
sion of advertising with an atmos- 
phere of esoteric mystery, and of 
asserting that only those of long 
experience can hope to penetrate 
the veil. That is quite unwar- 
ranted. I make no such attempt, 
for it is quite unnecessary. The 
atmosphere of mystery is there, 
whether Mr. Olds happens to fancy 
it or not, and long experience is 
still likely to prove a more profit- 
able guide than the law of averages 
or the multiplication table. 


Only last night, for example, I 
was reading a page advertisement 
written by a gentleman who re- 
cently avoided the penitentiary by 
the skin of his teeth, in which he 
offered to make his audience rich 
almost instantly without cost or 
obligation. The advertisement was 
printed in an entirely reputable 
publication that is read by people 
who are ordinarily above the aver- 
age grade of intelligence, and the 
gentleman in question has lived 
luxuriously on the fruits of similar 
tnterprises for many years. He 
has been “exposed” in print over 
and over again, and his proposal 
Son its face incredible and pre- 
Posterous. How any human being 


of even ordinary intelligence or 
prudence could be taken in by it 
passes comprehension. Yet they 
sign his coupons by the thousands, 
and buy his worthless trash by the 
hundreds of thousand dollars a 
year. 


Mystery? The advertising busi- 
ness is full of it, Mr. Olds. Things 
that we cannot understand or can- 
not explain are coming up every 
day, in this office and in every ad- 
vertising office in the land. The 
same thing is happening, I am rash 
enough to assert, in the office of 
the Perfection Stove Company. 
“What in the world did he do that 
for?” is a question that we are all 
confronted with continually, and 
one that quite frequently remains 
unanswerable in any conclusive 
fashion. The tangled web of hu- 
man motives and preferences and 
prejudices and credulities usually 
defies exact analysis, and _ re- 
fuses to respond to mathematical 
formula. 


Theories and More Theories 


Just why a certain individual 
bought your goods, or refused to 
buy them, often remains as pro- 
found a mystery as the riddle of 
the sphynx, or the identity of the 
man who struck Billy Patterson. 
The chances are that you will have 
one theory about it, the salesman 
on the territory will doubtless 
have another, and you can dig up 
a few more by interviewing the 
relatives and friends of the pros- 
pect. Nobody will actually know 
anything definite about it, how- 
ever, and it is very doubtful if the 
prospect could do anything but 
guess at it himself. 


There is nothing strange or un- 
usual about all this, of course. It 
is the veriest commonplace. We 
have lived all our lives with it, and 
we are so thoroughly used to it 
that we think we understand it. 
But we don’t even begin to 
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understand it. We are only famil- 
iar with it, and we forget the essen- 
tial mystery that lies back of it 
because we are in contact with it 
every day. 

For that matter, advertising it- 
self is a good deal of a mystery 
when you stop to think of it—if 
you ever do. Generally speaking, 
it is mere self-praise; much of it 
is sheer bombast; it is plastered all 
over with obvious self-interest, and 
in frequent cases is heavily charged 
with insincerity. Just why is it 
that the public responds so readily 
to those qualities displayed typo- 
graphically, when their exhibition 
in any other form would be likely 
to have the opposite effect?. The 
man who praises himself inordi- 
nately in other relationships is 
generally set down as a bore or an 
ass. Why should he be accepted 
as anything else when he does the 
same thing in a printed page? I 
am sure that I don’t know, and I 
am equally sure that nobody else 
knows. There are plenty of theo- 
ries about it, of course, and you 
can apply psychological terms to it 
to your heart’s content. But giv- 
ing it a _ scientific terminology 
doesn’t explain it, any more than 
you can explain the success of the’ 
fake promoter by announcing that 
there is a sucker born every 
minute. 


The “Why” and the “How” 


It will be twenty years next 
April since I took my first adver- 
tising job, and I have been pretty 
closely and consistently related to 
the advertising business ever since. 
But I am frank to confess that I 
understand the why of it as little 
as when I started. The how of it 
is another matter entirely. I have 
learned, for example, that people 
can generally be trusted to act in a 
certain way under certain condi- 
tions, and to do as they are told if 
the message is properly addressed 
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EWARK, NEW 

JERSEY, is the 
geographical center of a 
section of the great Met- 
ropolitan District, shown 
by Federal Census and 
Income Tax Statistics to 
be the richest and most 
populous section of the 
United States. The 


Newark 
Evening News 


is recognized as the Home News- 
paper of this exceptionally de- 


sirable tield. 
Its influence in the Home is rec- | 
ognized by advertisers, both 


local and National, in such a 
degree that its advertising line- 
age record for 1925 places it as 
the leader of all six day news- 
papers published in the United 
States, in the four most import- 
ant classifications of advertising. 


Actual comparative figures es- | 
tablish its standing as follows: | 


first 


in CLASSIFIED 
FOOD 
AUTOMOBILE and 
NATIONAL 


advertising 


The territory is rich in business 
potentialities which well directed 
advertising in the NEWARK 
EVENING NEWS transforms 
into business actualities. 


Newark 
Evening News 


‘‘Always Reaches Home’’ 


Eugene W. Farrell 


Business & Advertising Manager 


215-221 Market Street 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


to their mentality. In other words, 
experience has taught me what will 
probably happen under given con- 
ditions, and it does happen often 
enough to justify the treasurer in 
continuing to pay my salary. But 
why it happens is something else 
again. 

Wherefore I say that I have 
small patience with the present- 
day passion to reduce advertising 
to a system of index numbers. For 
advertising in the end inevitably 
boils down to a question of the 
human response to a message. Re- 
search and statistics will tell you 
much concerning the purely me- 
chanical side of it, but with respect 
to this human responsiveness they 
will tell you almost nothing at all. 
They will tell you almost as little 
about the message itself. Investi- 
gational data may possibly assist 
you in determining the “talking 
point” that should be emphasized 
in order to gain the attention of 
the greatest number of people, but 
beyond that the production of 
fruitful advertising copy is almost 
wholly the work of imagination. 


Where Mere Figures Fail 


It will not do to underestimate 
the importance—the ultimate and 
final importance—of this creative 
side of advertising. Yet in these 
days especially, so much emphasis 
is being placed upon the other sup- 
plementary activities of advertising 
agencies and advertising depart- 
ments that the “mere copy” some- 
times gets scarcely the attention 
that is due to a step-child. The 
human responsiveness to the mes- 
sage, which is the motive power of 
the whole machine, frequently gets 
scant consideration. 


I can readily understand the 
business man’s impatience with 
those whom our late Mayor Hy- 
lan characterized as “art artists.” 
I can sympathize heartily with his 
contempt for the jargon of the 
mumbo-jumbo school of mystifica- 
tionists (oh yes, we have them) 
who would make of advertising a 
perfumed necromancy. I can, to a 
certain extent also, understand his 
reluctance to place confidence in 
abstractions—such abstractions, at 
least, as are not the product of a 
slide-rule or an adding machine. 
In those abstractions he sometimes 
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places a child-like confidence. But 
it will not do to forget that adver. 
tising itself is an abstraction—jn 
its effects primarily so—dealing 
essentially with intangible and in- 
corporeal ideas. 


Mr. Olds, and many more, no 
doubt, will probably object to the 
introduction of the word “inspira- 
tion” here, but it is a sober fact 
that most good advertising is the 
child of what is generally referred 
to as inspiration. Quarrel with it, 
if you like. But seldom, very sel- 
dom, is there a piece of good ad- 
vertising produced until somebody, 
somewhere, has “grasped the idea 
of it.” Where did it come from? 
I don’t pretend to answer that one, 
if you please. I am willing, how- 
ever, to hypothecate any amount 
that Mr. Olds may deem appropri- 
ate, on the contention that it did 
not come out of the arithmetic, the 
table of logarithms, the book of 
synonyms, or Roget’s Thesaurus. 


Dictaphone Acts as News 
Medium During Strike 


That great crises produce un- 
usual methods for meeting emer- 
gencies was demonstrated strik- 
ingly in the novel achievement of 
the Dictaphone Corporation, Ltd., 
in issuing daily “Wireless Strike 
Bulletins” during the recent strike 
in England. News was received 
daily by the British Broadcasting 
Company from a Burndept etho- 
phone speaker and were recorded 
direct on the Dictaphone. They 
were transcribed from the Dicta- 
phone by typists practically simul- 
taneously with their reception, and 
within a very few moments the 
complete bulletin was being exhib- 
ited in the windows of the com- 
pany’s show room. 

The whole process of reception 
and transcription was carried on in 
full view of the public, the novel 
experiment naturally attracting 
enormous attention. Within a few 
minutes of the exhibition of the 
news in the windows, the company 
issued the bulletin in the form of 
typed sheets, neatly headed and 
reproduced by a special duplicating 
process. These “Wireless News 
Bulletins” were easily the “first in 
the field” and were immensely 
popular, according to reports. 
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House Organs Sales- 
men Will Read 


(Continued from page 930) 


thereby proving to each man’s own 
satisfaction that he is an important 
entry in the contest. Last, but not 
least, photographs of the winners 
can be printed. This honor is as 
pleasing to the salesman as the 
prize itself. He saves his copy of 
the “Curtis Ade” to show to his 
wife, family and his friends. 

We could announce month after 
month that contributions were 
wanted from the members of the 
sales force—in fact, we might go 
so far as to offer prizes for the best 
stories telling how sales of Curtis 
Fibre envelopes were made, and 
still we might receive no results to 
speak of. 


On the other hand, a personal 
letter written to a salesman, ex- 
plaining frankly and confidentially 
the necessity for his contributing 
something and assigning a definite 
subject for him to write about, will 
produce results in the majority of 
cases. 


This brings up the point of what 
to do if the salesman sends in clip- 
pings. With such a large number 
of salesmen as we have, this is 
quite a problem. It is not possible 
to print them all and retain the 
house spirit in the magazine, and 
still it is fatal to ignore salesmen’s 
interest in sending in the clippings. 

So we acknowledge them 
promptly and right then and there 
explain our policy and frankly own 
up that we cannot use the material 
if such is the case. Such an honest 
admission and a strong plea for 
personal contributions will some- 
times bring results. 


Ingham Made Officer of 


H. E. Lesan Agency 


George E, Ingham joined the 
H. E, Lesan Advertising Agency, 
Inc., of New York, St. Petersburg, 
Florida, and Chicago, June 1, as 
vice president in charge of west- 
ern business, with headquarters in 
Chicago. For the last three years 
he has acted as vice president of 
the Caples Company. 


“Those Facts Sold Us’ 


“T’ve wanted to buy this machine for several months, but 
I couldn’t convince our Board that it would pay. 


“Your Nielsen Survey giving actual operating costs and 
savings made at the A.B.C. Mfg. Co. got the appropriation. 
It’s a pleasure to deal with a salesman who has certified 
facts and figures to back up his statements.” 


* * * * & 


You have the right to know exactly what a piece of 
equipment will do before it is installed. You can’t afford to 
experiment. It is the manufacturer’s duty to supply these 
facts. 


The facts and figures obtained by Nielsen Engineers are 
thoroughly dependable. Every item is checked and certified 
by the owners of the installation and by the A. C. Nielsen 
Company as independent engineers. Could you ask for 
more helpful evidence when deciding purchases? 

The next time you talk with a salesman about new equip- 
ment, demand a Nielsen Survey. Make him prove his 
claims with an unbiased, certified performance report. 


This will safeguard your purchase. 


Nielsen Surveys are furnished to industrial buyers, with- 
out cost, by over 100 leading manufacturers, such as: 


Armstrong Cork Co. 

De Laval Separator Co. 
Du Pont Co. 

Edison Storage Battery Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 


Harbison-Walker Refractories Co. 
Mack Truck Co. 
Niles-Bement-Pond Co. 

Reading Iron Co. 

SKF Industries, Inc. 


A. C. NIELSEN COMPANY 
1417 Harris Trust Bldg.— Chicago 


New York Philadelphia 


Cleveland 


CERTIFIED PERFORMANCE 


NIELSEN SURVEYS 


‘ 


f 
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Old-Fashioned Hand Shakes Versus 
Scientific Sales Manuals 


A Story Which Indicates That ‘‘Scientific’’ Selling Is Only About 
Thirty Per Cent Efficient Without a Little Honest Friendliness 


his training, his sales port- 

folios, charts, advertising proof 
sheets, scientific quotas, and 
planned approaches, being de- 
humanized to the point where he 
isn’t as good a business getter as 
the old-timer whose only prepara- 
tion for the sale was the latest Pat 
and Mike story? 


After you read this story you 
can write your own answer. 


[ the modern salesman with all 


A short time ago the writer was 
waiting for the bus which runs 
from Waterbury to Bridgeport, 
Connecticut. It was a sunny day, 
one of the first of spring, one of 
the days when you start out early 
in the morning with an overcoat 
and then kick yourself all day for 
having brought it along. 


Enter: The Super-Salesman 

Waiting at a little wayside gas 
station, where gas, oil, cold drinks, 
and a-small assortment of bar can- 
dies and souvenirs were offered for 
sale, I saw a snappy young sales- 
man drive hurriedly up to the sta- 
tion. He jumped out of his car, 
rushed in and ordered a bottle of 
pop. After his thirst was satisfied 
he went back to his car and took 
out a brief case, a big sales manual 
and a loose-leaf book, which I later 
learned was full of photographs. 


The proprietor of the filling sta- 
tion was a typical small town or 
country business man. He was 
well along in middle age, obviously 
supremely content with life and 
not inclined to worry about any- 
thing. That morning he had for- 
gotten to put up his ice sign, so 
his “cold” drinks were anything 
but cold, but he made no effort to 
obtain any ice until the ice man 
came around on his second trip. 
He wore an ancient sweater, and 
over his regular trousers were a 
pair of old greasy khaki pants. 
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By Will G. Caldwell 


I couldn’t hear all of the sales- 
man’s conversation, but I could 
gather enough of it to see that he 
was selling some kind of oils and 
greases, and that it was his intense 
desire to put in a display rack and 
an assortment which he had al- 
ready determined in advance. I 
caught snatches of such phrases as 
“our intensive advertising cam- 
paign,” “blanketing the country 
with our message,” “consumer ac- 
ceptance,” “cash in on the demand 
we will create,” and other well 
worn phrases of the same familiar 
ring. I heard him explain how his 
company had scientifically deter- 
mined the amount of oil and grease 
which would be sold in each 
county and how they had, with 
equally scientific accuracy, deter- 
mined how much each dealer 
should buy. 

The old man, at whom these 
scientific remarks were directed, 
was unimpressed. According to 
him, “these people in this town” 
didn’t care what sort of oil or 
grease they used. Anyway, they 
were a cheap lot and wouldn’t pay 
the price. And what was more, he 
“hadn’t had no calls for this 
grease.” 


The Buyer Said “No” 


After this explanation on the 
part of the prospect, the salesman 
fell back on his sales manual 
which, so far as I could see, was 
filled with graphs, charts and il- 


lustrations which seemed very 
scientific to look at. 
The prospect was courteous 


enough and looked at everything 
the salesman volunteered to show 
him. When the sales manual had 
been laid aside, the prospect again 
explained that he would see if he 
had any calls for the product and 
if he did he would put in a little 
stock, “but just now I don’t have 
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any demand for it and I won't do 
anything this trip.” 

The salesman then showed his 
book of photographs. But the 
prospect remained unconvinced, 
Finally the salesman shut up his 
various brief cases and portfolios, 
walked out and said, “I'll see you 
again next trip.” The old man 
followed him to the door and 
watched him stow his cases and 
portfolios into the snappy roadster 
he was driving. All during the in- 
terview the salesman had _ stuck 
strictly to business. He didn't 
even comment on the beautiful 
sunny day, or remind the pro- 
prietor that the hills were beautiful 
with all the trees just getting 
green. Not one word of human in- 
terest, or the barest attempt to 
make friends with the old man. 
Just as the salesman jabbed his 
foot down on the starter, the pros- 
pect said, “How soon will you be 
back this way?” 


Running Away From a Sale 


“About six weeks,” answered 
the salesman, who apparently was 
getting a little impatient to be on 
his way. But the prospect shuf- 
fled over towards the salesman’s 
car. 

“That stand you was showing 
me could set right out here in 
front of the shack, couldn’t it?” the 
prospect inquired. 

“Why, yes, I guess so,” answered 
the salesman, who remained seated 
in his car. The prospect leaned up 


‘against the side of the car and 


began asking more questions. | 
couldn’t hear all that was said, but 
he obviously was interested in the 
size of the display stand, for he 
looked around, picked up a stick 
and with its aid made a rough est 
mate of the width of a certaim 
space on the wall of the “shack. 
Evidently he was considering the 


us} “The Most Alert Among 
~The Alert 


QO) THE 27,000,000 families in this country, how many are worth 
n't do cultivating? 


" There are 16,000,000 names of automobile owners . . . Too high a 
. we proportion of the total to be selective. 
inced, 
ei There are 7,000,000 names on last year’s income tax lists. The new 
TOUOS, . . ° ° . 
meen tax bill will strike off 2,300,000, leaving only 4,700,000 . . . . Too small 
yor a proportion. 
sand Both income and automobile statistics are curiously misleading. For 
nwa example, they distort the relative values of agricultural sections. 
pares There is an intermediate index of market value, which has proved 
autiful itself for our purpose. It is the home telephone. 
= ~pro- P 
autiful The roster of 8,500,000 residence telephones more correetly than any 
fet other market measure represents the distribution of buying power and 
apt to activity as between states, cities and towns. 
| man. i “I 
ed his A telephone signifies that a home can afford more than the bare 
ge necessities. But it has a deeper meaning than money. For the telephone 
VOU e ° ° e . 
| is found only in homes which have lifted themselves above the dead level, 
™ which have widening interests and contacts with the world outside, 
— homes which are alert. 
ly was . ‘ ‘ ‘ 
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. more than 1,400,000. This is a further refinement of the market—a sift- 
howing ing of millions of alert people, at every income level, to find the million 
’ . e e y . 
pe who are most alert—the active, intelligent ruling minds of America. 
Get Digest readers to buy your product—get them to buy it first and 
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GiveYour 
Salesmen a 


Good Reason 
for Making 
Call-Backs 


It’s seldom your salesmen can land 
the quantity buyer—the really profit- 
able order—with one call. Have you 
given them a plan for making system- 
atic, regular call-backs, or do you let 
the big orders slip out of their hands 
because they failed to follow-up? 


Here’s a Plan Used by the 
Malcomson Coal Company 


They sell steam coal in carloads to 
hotels, apartments, and other big coal 
users. After the first solicitation, the 
salesman NEEDS an excuse to call 
back. To help Malcomson salesmen, 
the president supplied each with a 
quantity of LUX-ART Personal 
Memorandum Pads—carrying on each 
page of the filler, the Malcomson 
sales message. 


Today over 500 prospects for Mal- 
comson Coal are calling them by 
phone periodically, asking for re-fills 
for their Personal Memorandum Pads 
—thus giving the salesman an oppor- 
tunity to deliver the filler, and tell his 
story again and again until he lands 
the order. 


We havea plan for you, in your busi- 
ness, to help you help your salesmen 
sell the big, profitable order. 


Just tear coupon below and mail. 
By return mail we will tell you the 
details of the Malcomson plan, and 
suggest a sales plan for you. 


White forSample 
O . 


\ 


= ‘ 
U.S. ART BINDER CO. 
225 C-2 W. Ohio St., Chicago, III. 


Weare interested in a plan for using your 
Personal Memorandum Pads to open big 
accounts. Without obligation on our part 
send complete information. 


Name 
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advisability of putting the display 
stand out in front, between a little 
window and the door. 


Before my bus finally arrived, 
the salesman had his order book 
out. It would make a good story 
if I could say that he closed a 
whopping big order. But to stick 
to the truth I can’t even say that 
he sold anything. But I do know 
that he was about 99 per cent 
nearer to an order when I went 
away than he was when the sales- 
man started to go. In fact, his 
first sales talk scarcely made a dent 
but it did win a mite of the pros- 
pect’s interest. 


Doubtless the salesman said 
everything the sales manual told 
him to say. Doubtless he followed 
all the printed instructions and 
when he had finished showing his 
collection of charts, graphs and 
pictures, he was through. He for- 
got to be human. He forgot that 
this little filling station, with its 
one gas pump and hundred dollars’ 
worth of knick-knacks, presented 
a sales problem all its own. He 
didn’t bother to adapt his sales talk 
to the individual prospect, nor did 
he waste any time in friendliness. 
He was a modern, super-scientific 
salesman whose motto was “busi- 
ness is business” or something of 
the sort. If you told him that 
many an opening order has been 
signed up because the salesman 
asked the prospect if the recent 
frost hurt his apple trees, he would 
sniff in a superior manner and say 
that he was a modern salesman 
with a scientific approach who had 
no time for such foolishness. 


“Business is Business” 


No sane man can deny the value 
of careful sales training. No sales 
manager with a grain of ability can 
deny the value of carefully planned 
sales presentations, quotas, or any 
similar preparation for selling. The 
point I want to get over is that all 
this scientific stuff is only about 
30 per cent efficient if the salesman 
doesn’t know enough to be human, 
or if he doesn’t stop to apply it 
intelligently to each individual 
prospect. 

There are thousands of mer- 
chants all over the country who 
have grown wealthy without ever 
applying one ounce of what we 
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moderns call salesmanship. They 
have been canny enough to buy the 
right merchandise and, having 
bought it, placed it on the shelves 
and sat back and waited for the 
public to come in and take it away, 
These merchants still exist in great 
numbers. They sell to their friends, 
by building up a large personal 
following, they hold the trade year 
after year even in spite of the en- 
croachment of more modern com- 
petitors, chain stores, and house- 
to-house canvassers. 


Forgetting to Be Human 


Every small community has sey- 
eral of these old time merchants 
whose businesses continue to 
thrive in spite of (perhaps because 
of) their lack of sales aggressive- 
ness. When a snappy young sales- 
man begins to flash advertising 
portfolios, charts, graphs and sales 
plans on these merchants, his 
words fall on deaf ears. But that 
doesn’t mean they need walk out 
empty-handed. It means they must, 
for the time being, forget some of 
their scientific training and be 
human. The filling station pro- 
prietor wanted to visit a little with 
that oil salesman; I could see he 
wanted to make up his mind 
slowly, that he didn’t want to be 
convinced, but he was considering 
buying nevertheless. But the sales- 
man was thinking of his quota, of 
his allotted calls for the day, his 
route sheet, or something besides 
the prospect. 


Against the old salesman who 
knows his prospects, but doesn't 
know the terminology of the mod- 
ern merchandising expert, the sci- 
entific salesman has about as much 
chance with one of these old fash- 
ioned merchants as the celluloid 
cat has of catching the asbestos rat 
in the lower regions. 


There is many a sales manager 
who will go to his luncheon club 
and frisk around like a boy on 
circus day; who will wear a big 
badge with their nicknames “for 
the sake of fellowship,” who will 
gaily shake hands with a dozen 
members, wear a paper hat and 
blow a tin horn and then go back 
to his office and write a long letter 
about “scientific selling,” forget- 
ting entirely that the reason he cut 
so many didoes at luncheon was 
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because he was just an ordinary 
human being. If he could teach his 
salesmen to use a little of the 
humanness he himself employs at 
his luncheon clubs, there would be 
fewer blank spots on his distribu- 
tion map. 

There is a place for all the sci- 
entific preparation and research 
work that can be put into selling. 
Goodness knows you have to prove 
your points these days. The mod- 
ern merchants, the chain store buy- 
ers, the big department buyers and 
the more aggressive jobbers and 
purchasing agents, have little time 
for handshaking and “human- 
ness.” They want facts, then 
friendliness, but there is no excuse 
for making the mistake of thinking 
that human interest has ceased to 
be a big factor with the rank and 
file of buyers. 


Railroads Seek to Cut 
Shipping Waste 


Concentrated efforts of both the 
railroads and the shippers during 
the past five years have reduced 
the annual loss and damage bill of 
the rail carriers from $120,000,000 
to less than $40,000,000 in that 
period. Plans for bringing about 
what is hoped will be a still further 
reduction will be considered at the 
thirty-fifth annual convention of 
the Freight Claim Division of the 
American Railway Association, 
which will be held in the Hotel 
Monticello at Norfolk, Virginia, 
June 15-18, inclusive. The conven- 
tion will be attended by freight 
claim agents representing more 
than five hundred railroads located 
throughout the United States, 
Canada, Mexico and Cuba. 


At the convention, which will be 
one of the largest ever held by the 
Freight Claim Division of the 
American Railway Association, 
plans will be discussed for bring- 
ing about a still greater coopera- 
tion between the carriers and the 
general public with a view of keep- 
ing the public informed of what 
the carriers are doing in loss and 
damage prevention work and at 
the same time soliciting the sup- 
port of shippers and consignees. 

C. H. Dietrich, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railway Company, of Chi- 
cago, is chairman of the division. 
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A Center for 
Your Southern Market | 


RE you trying to reach a 
Southern market? Do you 
want to sell the great South- 

east? Come to Spartanburg, South 
Carolina, the Hub City of the 
Southeast. 


It is the logical location for your Southern § 

distributing organization,your sales headquarters. 
Spartanburg, with its unrivaled transportation 
facilities and state-wide bus lines, is a real center 
= ~~ for the shipping of goods and for traveling sales- 
# 636men. And consider the great advantage of § 
# ~=©Southern salesmen living in the South calling § 
# on your Southern trade. It pays! 
Write today for the Marketing Survey of the 
# Spartanburg Trading Area. A book of facts, telling 
F =r why this Hub City is your logical distributing center. 
# Due to our desire to avoid a promiscuous distribution, 
H ~~ please make your request for the Survey on your 
business stationery. 
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INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION 
1150 MONTGOMERY BUILDING e SPARTANBURG, S. C. 


TANBURG| 


**The Hub City of the Southeast”’ 
SOUTH CAROLINA } 


MARKET: In the heart of TRAVELING: 33 passenger trains in and 
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the great Southeast—a market outofthecity every 24 hours. A network of : 
: of 13,000,000 people with real buying bus lines covering the state. Large, modern J 
power. hotels everywhere. 


TRANSPORTATION: Two trunklinesto PRESTIGE: A progressive, well-known city s 
the Middle West—two tothe Atlantic Coast —at present used as a Southern Distributing 
—on the mainline of the Southern Railroad Center by more than a score of national manu- 
from New York to New Orleans. facturers. 
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Cleveland’s Skyline is Changing 


Growth--building activity—prosperity! These things mean 
tremendous possibilities for advertisers in Cleveland. Read 
how The Celotex Co., The Johns-Manville Co., The Sears- 
Roebuck Co. and The American Radiator Co. covered the 
Northern Ohio market with the Plain Dealer ALONE 


The 


Cleveland has reached and passed a 
million. Cleveland — and the entire 
thriving Cleveland market — have 
grown in wealth and buying power 
as well. 


Never has there been a more pro- 
pitious time for the manufacturer of 
a good product to enter this market 
or strengthen himself in a sales way. 


And you can do it economically. 


An intensive campaign in the Plain 
Dealer will do the advertising job in 
this market— satisfactorily and profit- 
ably. No matter what kind or what 
priced merchandise you make — the 
Plain Dealer alone will sell it. 


Such representative concerns as The 
Celotex Co., The Johns-Manville Co., 


The Sears-Roebuck Co. and the 
American Radiator Co., all using the 
Plain Dealer ALONE, showed in- 
creases in business in Northern Ohio 
ranging from 60% to 400% in 1925 
over the preceding year. 


Hundreds of makers of other >rod- 
ucts, using the Plain Dealer alone, 
have found their sales mounting — 
their business increasing with a 
strong, healthy growth. 


Of the 1645 national advertisers who 
used the Plain Dealer last year, well 


over half used it exclusively in Cleve- 
land. 


In this great market the Plain Dealer 
alone will sell it. 


Cleveland Plain Dealer 


in Cleveland and Northern Ohio~ONE- Medium ALONE~ One Cast Will sell it 


J. B. WOODWARD WOODWARD & KELLY R. J. BIDWELL CO. R. J. BIDWELL CO. 
110 E, 42nd St. 350 N. Mich. Ave., Chicago Times Building 742 Market eng 
New York Fine Arts Bldg., Detroit Los Angeles, Cal. San Francisco, Cal. 
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‘Social Clubs” to Curb Wild Price 
Cutting by Jobbers 


Jobbers in ‘Three Cities Post Heavy “‘Initiation’’ Fees 
Which Are Forfeited If Member is Expelled **For Cause’’ 


ROM confidential sources 
J wor comes of a plan being 

used by jobbers in three cities 
to curb the epidemic of price cut- 
ting which has been raging for 
some time. 

Prominent legal authorities have 
pronounced the plan airtight, and 
claim it to be beyond attack from 
state or federal authorities who 
have heretofore frowned on any 
plan which attempts to regulate 
prices through agreements between 
competitors. 


Keeping Members in Line 


In brief, the plan is this: The 
leading jobbers organize what they 
term a social club. Initiation fees 
are from $5,000 to $10,000 for each 
member. Under no circumstances 
are the fees ever returned. In the 
event a member is expelled from 
the club, the fees are forfeited. 


At each meeting of the “club” 
every member is voted upon, so 
that membership is constantly con- 
tingent upon good behavior. Bal- 
lots are secret except to the chair- 
man of the club. In the event a 
member votes for the expulsion of 
another member, no one knows 
who cast the objecting ballot ex- 
cept the chairman of the club. 

When a member is voted against 
by another member, it is the duty 
of the chairman to hold a confer- 
ence with the objecting member, 
ascertain the real objections, and 
determine upon their justice. If 
he finds them sufficient, the mem- 
ber is dropped and his initiation fee 
is forfeited. 

Having put up the heavy initia- 
tion fee, it may well be imagined 
that members are not going to do 
anything which may bring objec- 
tions from other members. 

The only real objection which 
could cause a member to be ex- 
pelled would be price cutting in 
one form or another. But to all 


intents and purposes a member 
might be expelled because some 
other member didn’t like the kind 
of cigars he smoked, the way he 
parted his hair, or the color of his 
necktie. Thus the social phases of 
the club renders its members safe 
from attack by the government, 
and the heavy initiation fees serve 
to keep each member in line. 


Of course there is no danger of 
any member’s forming a dislike to 
another member’s hair, neckties, or 
cigars so long as he stays in line 
as far as the price situation is con- 
cerned, but the minute a member 
starts cutting prices, he may rest 
assured that another member will 
suddenly develop a violent dislike 
to him—on personal, social or 
other grounds! 


How It All Started 


The plan was started in one city 
where there was, in a certain trade, 
one large jobber whose sales vol- 
ume was far and away ahead of 
all other local jobbers. The sec- 
ond jobber was accused of being a 
violent price cutter and discount 
giver. All the smaller jobbers in- 
variably pointed to the second 
jobber when prices were men- 
tioned. “He drove us to it,” they 
said, whenever anyone criticized 
them for price cutting. 

The second jobber resented these 
charges and claimed to have clean 
hands. Officials of the second or- 
ganization, in an effort to clean up 
the situation and acquit themselves 
of the charges of bad practices, 
finally went to the leading jobber 
and offered to put up $10,000 in 
cash, to be forfeited whenever they 
were found cutting prices or giving 
rebates. The money was offered 
with one provision—that the lead- 
ing jobber hold the several smaller 
jobbers in line and keep them from 
continuing cut-throat tactics. It 
was finally decided, at a meeting 
of all the jobbers, that each one 
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would put up a similar forfeit as 
evidence of good intentions and as 
a guarantee against backsliding in 
the future. 

The plan, so far, is claimed to be 
working successfully. A prominent 
sales executive who has studied the 
plan, points out that it can succeed 
only where there is one big, out- 
standing company, which can wield 
the “big stick” forcefully when 
necessary—a company that will 
have the courage to expel the first 
offender when charges of price cut- 
ting or rebating are proved. 

In the second two cities where 
the plan is being used, the initia- 
tion “fees” or forfeit has been re- 
duced to $5,000. Interest on the 
money is prorated among the mem- 
bers as dividends. It is claimed 
that sales executives from other 
cities where price cutting is a 
major problem are studying the 
plan with a view towards organ- 
izing similar clubs in their cities. 


Situation Regarded as Serious 


Some idea of the price cutting 
situation may be had from ac- 
counts of the recent price war 
which was inaugurated in a middle 
western city where the “old line” 
wholesalers held a meeting and 
announced the beginning of a 
fight to the finish with a group of 
so-called “scalpers” who offer 
greater discounts than the other 
wholesalers have been offering. 
The “old line” jobbers and whole- 
salers announced after the meet- 
ing that their discounts, in the 
future, would equal those of the 
“scalpers.” Immediately after this 
announcement another group of 
wholesalers met and endeavored to 
dissuade the first group from their 
determination to wage a price war 
on the “scalpers.” But the first 
group considered that nothing 
short of such drastic action would 
eventually end the price war which 
exists in their territories. 
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Radio Body Supports 
Air Advertising 


Taking a stand in favor of broad- 
cast advertising, supporting both 
the free and paid broadcasting pro- 
grams, Arthur T. Haugh, vice 
president of King-Buffalo, Inc., 
and recently elected president of 
the Radio Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, in a recent statement out- 
lined the program of that organiza- 
tion. 

“The advertising of a magazine 
supports its editorial writers,” he 
declared, “and since advertising has 
become so distinct a part of radio 
broadcasting, there is no reason 
why the advertiser should not 
support good programs on the air 
the same as the advertisers sup- 
port good editorial content in the 
magazines. 

“The broadcasting committee of 
the association,” continued Mr. 
Haugh, “will concern itself with 
protecting the public from any 
monopoly of the air. It will also 
support efforts to secure legisla- 
tive guarantees of freedom of the 
air both from a political and a 
monopolistic standpoint. 

“Tt will be the purpose of the 
merchandising committee to estab- 
lish a research bureau at head- 
quarters to aid manufacturers in 
procuring authoritative data for 
their guidance in laying out pro- 
duction and sales. This committee 
also will support the ‘truth in ad- 
vertising’ movement. It will de- 
fine the legitimate field of adver- 
tising as applied to the radio in- 
dustry and use its influence to see 
that radio advertising generally is 
confidence-building advertising. 


National advertising campaigns 
of the Earle Hardware Company 
and the Blue Diamond Company 
are being handled by the Meyers 
Company, Inc., of Los Angeles. 
The Earle company, manufacturer 
of period hardware, is conducting 
its campaign through architects’ 
journals and hardware magazines, 
while the Blue Diamond Com- 
pany, manufacturer of plaster and 
building materials, is using trade 
paper and newspaper advertising. 
Both campaigns are supported by 
intensive direct mail work. 
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Credit Men Look for 
Healthy Prosperity 


Sound business conditions at 
present, with expectations for 
healthy prosperity for the coming 
six months, were indicated in a 
survey made by the National 
Association of Credit Men, repre- 
senting twenty-one principal trades 
throughout the country. 


Fifty per cent of those reporting 
declared that sales in April were 
improved over those of March, 
while 80 per cent of the trade 
group members expressed their 
opinion that business is on a solid 
plane, with no elements in sight 
which might be regarded with 
alarm. 


Lehigh Prize Home Plan 
Proves Successful 


Action of the Lehigh Portland 
Cement Company in demonstrat- 
ing the merits of concrete masonry 
by building houses from prize de- 
signs received from an_archi- 
tectural competition is an experi- 
ment which is reported to be 
unusually successful. Recently 
homes were opened to public in- 
spection in Birmingham and Kan- 
sas City, and on June 27 the third 
Lehigh prize home will be opened 
in Bronxville, New York. <A 
fourth home will be opened shortly 
in Winnetka, a suburb of Chicago, 
Illinois. 


Banker Sounds Warning 


of Installment Buying 


“Through installment buying the 
American people are spending bil- 
lions more than they earn and are 
creating a situation which may re- 
sult not only in financial but in 
social disruption,” stated Alex 
Dunbar, of Pittsburgh, in an ad- 
dress delivered before the annual 
convention of the Pennsylvania 
Bankers’ Association recently. 

“If the retail credit sales in- 
crease,” he continued, “it will en- 
croach to a dangerous degree upon 
the total amount of savings carried 
by American banks. The desire of 
producers to sell, regardless of the 
buyers’ ultimate financial progress, 
must be guarded against. Reason- 
able necessity on the part of the 
buyer for the merchandise, and his 
ability to pay, should be the gauge. 
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Two Big Agencies 
to Merge 


Plans for the formation of a new 
advertising agency, merging the 
businesses now conducted by Lord 
& Thomas, of Chicago, and 
Thomas F. Logan, Inc., of New 
York, have been announced by 
Albert D. Lasker, former chairman 
of the United States Shipping 
Board and for many years chair- 
man of the board and president of 
Lord & Thomas. 


The new corporation will be 
known as Lord & Thomas & Lo- 
gan. Mr. Lasker will be chairman 
of the board, and Thomas F. 
Logan will be president. Other 
executive officers of the corpora- 
tion will be elected from the off- 
cers of the two merged companies. 

Lord & Thomas & Logan will 
rank as one of the largest institu- 
tions of its kind in the world in 
capital, personnel and volume of 
business, it is reported. It will 
place an annual volume of adver- 
tising in excess of $20,000,000. 

The corporation’s principal offi- 
ces will be in New York and Chi- 
cago, with branch offices in San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Washing- 
ton and London. 


Winningham Announces 
Staff Appointments 


Announcement has been made 
of the incorporation of the C. C. 
Winningham Advertising Agency, 
General Motors Building, Detroit, 
with important additions to the 
personnel in various departments. 
The new company, which will be 
known as C. C. Winningham, Inc., 
is headed by Mr. Winningham as 
president and treasurer, with Sid- 
ney Willis and Harold E. Middle- 
ton as vice president and secretary. 
These officers, with Harold F. 
Murphy and Fred M. Barrett, com- 
prise the board of directors. 

Recent staff additions are J. L. 
S. Scrymgeour, Miss Elizabeth 
Nash and Stanley Jenkins. 


The Buchen Company, of Chi- 
cago, announced the addition to its 
staff of Fergus Mead, who for six 
years was director of publicity for 
the American Appraisal Company. 
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A Catalog That Is a Sales Manual 


HE old-fashioned idea of a 
catalog was that it was the 
place where all the items in 
the line were listed, described, and 


sometimes priced. That, plus 
occasional information regarding 


terms, shipping charges, and pack- 


ing, was all. There wasn’t any 
more! 
Catalogs that are successful 


nowadays cover a larger territory 
—and a wider range of usefulness. 
As an example, the West Bend 
Aluminum Company publishes a 
catalog that contains all the in- 
formation one would for in 
an orthodox catalog, but it also 
serves as a sales manual. It con- 
tains illustrations showing sug- 
gested window and store displays. 


look 


It gives selling information that is 
mighty valuable to any clerk as he 
talks the advantages of West Bend 
aluminum ware. It gives the 
dealer suggestions for developing 
local sales volume through the use 
of direct mail and 
advertising. 


newspaper 


The trick is done largely by 
grouping associated items together, 
with an introductory page before 
each group in which the important 
selling points and suggestions as 
to how and when to sell the 
various products in the group. 
These products 
shown in a suggested group- 
ing as a counter or window 
display feature. The dealer is | 
primed with sales information 


are also ik 


By making the catalog a sales manual, the West Bend Aluminum Company gives the 
dealer valuable selling help rather than the usual listing of the products in the line 
with the bare facts about their construction, sizes, prices, etc. 


Aluminum 
Cooking Utensils 


West Bend Baking Dishes 


( 
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before he turns to the succeeding 
pages where each product is il- 
lustrated and described separately. 

While planning the catalog, the 
James T. Igoe Company, in con- 
ference with its client, the West 
Bend Aluminum Company, decided 
that, in addition to selling informa- 
tion about the various products, 
should devoted to 
suggesting to the dealer how to 
put to work the various sales helps 


space also be 


(Continued on page 960) 
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A Definite 
Plan to Help 
You Sell 
West Bend 
Camp Cooking 

Outfits 


A SERIES OF 


i VERY market is constantly 
dropping off from the top, 
and just as constantly 

building up from the bottom. Each 

year 2,500,000 newly-born Ameri- 

cans begin consuming; 400,000 


somewhat older Americans are 


for p 


If June brings to You 
Thoughts of the Future 
of these Youngsters..... 


ar Poest 
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GOOD WILL AND INSURE A FUTURE MARKET. 


When Daddy plays 
S$ “ _ Santa Claus 


BOOKLETS SUCH AS THESE IS USED BY THE JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY TO BUILD 
THESE ARE DISTRIBUTED THROUGH THE SCHOOLS, TO LIBRARIES, ETC. 


graduating from high schools; 
1,250,000 brides begin housekeep- 
ing, and 1,250,000 young husbands 
begin spending their pay envelopes 
in a different way. 

“Each year 2,000,000 families 
move into new homes or apart- 
ments. And then, on the other 
hand, every year _ 1,400,000 
Americans die, and perhaps an 
almost equal number lose their 
productive capacity. Thus, in 
a few years, a market may be- 
come entirely new; and it may 
move beyond the influence of 
good-will previously obtained,” 
says an editorial writer in the 


Timely return cards with sea- 
sonal appeal are used effectively 
by The Northwestern Mutual 
Life Insurance Company. These 
pull inquiries when ordinary 
eards fail to “ring the bell.” 


- 
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Reaching the Older Generation Through 
the Younger One 


“Optimist,” the house organ of the 
Campbell Soup Company. 

These figures show how rapidly 
consumer personnel changes and 
why it is necessary to keep ham- 
mering away with advertising and 
sales promotion as new _ buyers 
continually come into the market 
and old ones drop out. 

The John Hancock Mutual Life 
Insurance Company uses an effec- 
tive method for reaching the com- 
ing generation of buyers early, 
building up valuable good-will and 
establishing the company name 
under the most favorable circum- 
stances. This valuable pre-selling 
is done through a series of book- 
lets on the lives of famous men, 
presidents, and stories such as 
Dickens’ “Christmas Carol.” In 
many of these booklets, only the 
name of the company is used to 
indicate the source; in others, such 
as the booklet on the life of Ben- 
jamin Franklin, a brief talk on 
thrift in connection with life insur- 
ance is included. 

In many cities, these booklets 
are distributed through the public 
schools, the initiative in this 
matter being taken by the school 
authorities. Thomas F. Temple, 
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superintendent of agencies, sums 
up this question as follows: 

“Tt is a fact that in many locali- 
ties the school authorities have 
been satisfied to permit the distri- 
bution of these booklets, although 
as you probably know, the general 
position taken is one wholly 
opposed to introducing advertising 
matter into the public schools. 
Generally speaking, we have made 
no direct effort to interest school 
authorities, but happily, in most 
instances, the initiative has devel- 
oped on their side. In other words, 
it seems that the school authori- 
ties in quite a number of localities 
have seen or heard of the booklets, 
have become interested, and re- 
quested us to send regular allot- 
ments for distribution. Probably 
in most instances, the attention of 
the authorities was _ attracted 
through some action on the part 
of the teachers. 

“In New York and Brooklyn, 
and in some of the other large 
cities, the booklets are quite freely 
distributed to the children in the 
class rooms. In some of the schools 
we have been told that the book- 
lets have been used as a sort of 
reward of merit for excellence in 
scholarship. The children seem to 
prize them and they are taken 
home. We feel certain they are 
preserved through a desire to 
obtain complete sets. 

“Our advertising in these book- 
lets is of a very modest nature and 
it is perhaps because of that fact 
that the school authorities have 
approved their distribution. 


Sometimes the appeal to the older 
generation can be based on the younger 
one. These leaflets, used by The North- 
western Mutual Life Insurance Company 
are effective closing arguments. 


“In addition to the schools, we 
have on our mailing list quite 
a number of public libraries 
throughout the country. With 
these also, the initiative was 
taken by the libraries themselves.” 

The most important considera- 
tion in preparing sales literature 
with an educational appeal, there- 
fore, is to keep the educational 
idea foremost in mind and being 
content with getting little or 
nothing more than the company 
name before the reader. However, 
the material does not always have 
to be based on history or fiction 
in order to make an appeal to 
teachers and school authorities. 


In Philadelphia, the schools have 
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used, and I suppose they are still 
following this plan, booklets pre- 
pared by such companies as the 
Stephen F. Whitman Company, 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, B. F. 
Goodrich Rubber Company, and 
(Continued on page 958) 


A FEW MORE EXAMPLES OF THE SERIES OF BOOKLETS ISSUED BY THE JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
THE SUBJECTS FIT INTO THE CURRICULUM OF THE AVERAGE SCHOOL, MAKING THEM USEFUL FOR TEACHING PURPOSES. 
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Getting the Most From Testimonials 


T is one thing to get strong 
testimonials from owners and 
but how to use these 
same testimonials convincingly in 
literature is a 


HSCrs ; 


sales horse of an- 
other Regardless of the 
amount of effort that is put forth 
to get statements from satisfied 
buyers, if these letters are simply 
used to chink in the 
booklets, catalogs, etc., they lose 
much of their value. 

To many buyers, the endorse- 
ment of users is more convincing 


color. 
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than all the vast claims that the 
manufacturer or the local sales- 
man can make. They want to 
know how the “other fellow” uses 
the product, what he thinks of it, 
how long he has had it, how much 
money it saves him, how it cuts 

No mat- 
ter how many superlatives the 
manufacturer may use in telling 
the market what he thinks about 
the product, his messages fail to 
create the necessary desire to buy 
in many cases. 


down labor, and so on. 


This is not merely my own 
It is 
proved over and over again by the 
number of requests that are re- 
ceived in response to the offer of 
a piece of literature giving the 
experiences of others. Buyers 
want facts, and they are con- 
stantly seeking them out from 


opinion, or a random guess. 
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the mass of comparatives, superla- 
tives, generalities, and claims that 
are thrust at them from every side. 

The Baldwin Piano Company 
pulls inquiries from every state and 
from foreign countries by offering 
a booklet, “How Artists 
Their Pianos,’ which is built out 


Choose 


of testimonials from famous musi- 
This company was estab- 
lished in 1862 and its product, the 
Baldwin piano, is internationally 
known and recognized for its high 
quality. 


cians. 


It might seem that the 
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manufacturer could get along com- 
fortably without any statements 
from Baldwin owners to back up 
his claims. However, this booklet 
coupled with a series of maga- 
zine advertisements featuring the 
slogan, “Choose your piano as the 
artists do,” produced larger re- 
turns than any other advertising 
this concern used during the past 
year. 

The booklet state- 
ments from famous artists, signed 
with a reproduction of their signa- 
tures, and accompanied by their 
photographs and a brief statement 
of their accomplishments. These 
are worked into the picture by 
pointing out that the success of the 
artist depends largely upon the 
qualities of the instrument that is 
used, and that every artist chooses 
his instrument with care. 

The American Type Founders 
Company adopted an effective plan 
for getting maximum benefit from 
testimonials in a recent booklet. 
An all-over page design was used, 
suggesting the curled-up edges of 

(Continued on page 959) 


consists of 


The American Type Founders Company 
booklet at the left shows how testimonial 
letters can be shown attractively by means 
of decorative border. One border design 
suffices for all the pages, but gives them 
individual character. The Baldwin Piano 
Company gives testimonials a sales hook by 
putting them into a booklet with a “how” 
appeal. 
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‘If I had a dozen Salesmen 


like John’ 


OHN is a wonderful salesman. He can make sales to 
people who never heard of his firm or his goods. 
John is a star. He is unique. There is only one of him. 
John makes big money, but his employer says that he 
would cheerfully pay twelve times as much for twelve 
more like him. If he could multiply John by twelve, he 
could multiply his profits on John’s sales by twelve. 

Working alongside John are a dozen other salesmen 
who are good, able, competent fellows. 

But each man lacks one or more of John’s character- 
istics. No one of them has all of John’s energy, patience, 
zeal, imagination, and knowledge of his line. Like most 
men, they all lack the gift of being able to sell easily 
the enka n product of an unknown firm. 

If John’s employer, instead of vainly crying out for 
more Johns, would go forth and employ one good 
printer and engage him to prepare good direct adver- 
tising, these other salesmen would begin to sell as many 
orders as the miraculous John sells. For these printed 
pieces would grade up the entire sales force to John’s 
level. Booklets and other 
direct advertisements would 
supplement those deficiencies 
in each individual salesman 
which keep him from being 
as capable as John. 

Thus the man who was as 
personable but lacked his 


4 better paper — better printing F 


WARRENS 


STANDARD PRINTING PAPERS ¢. 


Warren’s Standard Printing Papers are tested for 
qualities requiredin printing, folding, and binding 


John presents facts as a printed booklet 


presents then—zin an orderly, logrcal, 


interesting Way 


logic would be reinforced by the logical printed word. 
The man who had as much intelligence as John but 
lacked John’s persistence and optimism would be sup- 
ported by printing that was persistent, cheerful, and of 
good appearance. 

A good printer is at the other end of any business 
telephone. He knows a surer, steadier, more economical 
way to boost sales than sighing for the kind of salesman 
who is found only once in a while and usually can’t be 
hired at all. Why not talk this over with some printer? 


To sales managers, advertising men, printers, 
and buyers of printing 


For many years S. D. Warren Company has devoted 
study to ways and methods for making printed pieces 
more effective. The results of this work are contained in 
a series of books on various phases of direct advertising. 
Some of these books are ready; some are being issued in 
1926. Copies may be ob- 
tained without charge from 
any paper merchant who 
sells Warren’s Standard 
Printing Papers, or by writ- 
ing direct to S. D. Warren 
tor Milk Street, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts. 
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Mr. Publisher 
upon radio as a promising youngster in the 


(and with good reason) looks 


advertising family. So the advertising de- 
partment of Printers’ Ink mail him an il- 
lustrated letter to show how thoroughly the 
Little Schoolmaster is read by radio makers 
and why Mr. Publisher should take space in 
Printers’ Ink to talk to Mr. Radio-maker. The 
letter tells the story—the inside pages repro- 
duce the advertisements of many manufac- 
turers who study in the Little Schoolmaster’s 
school. 


A Paper 
that Advertising 
Needed 


DVERTISING men have 
long wanted a _ paper 
suited to the illustrated 

letter. TWO-TEXT meets 
that need. 


For the typewritten side you 
have a real bond paper with 
the bond feel and look that 
the typewriter ribbon  re- 
quires. Yet, TWO-TEXT is 
so much more opaque than 
bond papers that the printing 
on the inside does not show 
thru. 


For the inside—the illustrated 
side—you have a coated paper 
that will print the finest color 
halftones. The same printing 
plates used for magazine ad- 
vertising or booklet may be 
utilized. 


In short, TWO-TEXT com- 
bines the advantages of bond 
and coated papers. It is both. 


Sample sheets and printed 
specimens will be sent if you 
will write, Standard Paper 
Manufacturing Co., Richmond, 
Va., sole makers of TWO- 
TEXT Illustrated Letter 
Paper. 


The Dravo-Doyle Company of Pittsburgh are 
telling this engineer in Pittsburgh about the 
advantages of the De Laval Oil Purifiers. The 
inside pages show plants around Pittsburgh 
where these oil purifiers are installed and a 


list of local users. 


As an agent or dealer 


help, the four-page illustrated letter has many 


advantages. 


This grower of peanuts is inter- 
ested in a peanut picker and the 
letter from the Benthall Machine 
Company tells all about it. The 
inside pages show the Benthall 
Picker in colors with testimonials 
and many added arguments for 
its purchase. Two-Text is in- 
variably used for Benthall letters. 


This merchant—thanks to TWO- 
TEXT—is shown just how beauti- 
ful Fox Fibre furniture looks. 
Illustrated letters printed in four 
colors pay especially well when 
selling things of beauty. 


A metal display case is offered 
this hardware dealer if he buys 4 
certain number of Plumb files. 
The inside of the letter was 4 
window display in colors. The 
dealer read the letter side ..- + 
then pasted the illustrated side to 
his window. 
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Put this your pip® and clear it~ 
| an 
& The C. B. Dolge Comp y 
Westport, Connecticut 
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Short, snappy sentences and paragraphs in this letter give 
it life and action—and it gets action on the part of the | 
The best sales letters are not always written in 


buyer. 
the smoothest style. 


Bend To... reeves 
Ordered By 
Address 


State 


$10,195.20 From This Letter 


N striving to turn out a sales 
letter that he wants to be a 
humdinger, many a writer has 
rewritten, revised, and polished up 
his statements until they lose the 
air of spontaneity entirely. The 
best sales letters are like the lines 
spoken in a play; the charm of 
good acting lies largely in the abil- 
ity of the actor to speak his lines 
as though they were thoughts that 
just occurred to him. A good sales 
letter usually reads as though it 
had just been freshly dictated. 
Perhaps that is the reason why 
the letter used by The C. B. Dolge 
Company pulled 653 orders for a 
total of $10,195.20. There is noth- 
ing unusual about this letter in any 
way. It tells in a simple, straight- 
forward manner the merits of the 
Product and what it will do, and 
winds up, as all good sales letters 


should do, with asking for the 
order. 

The plain, unvarnished state- 
ments regarding the product might 
not be convincing to some readers. 
These are backed up by a number 
of strong testimonials that are 
shown on the back of the letter. 
The price is stated and an order 
blank is enclosed, making the 
presentation complete. 

The letter was reproduced in the 
form of what is commonly called 
“a four-page” letter. The first 
page bears the company letterhead 
and part of the letter. Page two 
is devoted to specific information 
regarding the causes of drain ob- 
structions and their removal. Page 
three carries the remainder of the 
letter itself together with the order 
blank. The last page contains a 
group of testimonials from satisfied 
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users of the product. The success 
of many sales letters of this type 
is due in no small measure to the 
care with which the mailing list 
is selected. If the list is loaded 
with a large percentage of names 
who would not be possible buy- 
ers, the returns suffer and _ fre- 
quently the letter itself gets the 
blame. 

Many concerns these days are 
getting the salesmen to report the 
names of new buyers, changes in 
personnel, etc., so that the mailing 
list can be made as complete and 
accurate as possible. One com- 
pany has built up a mailing list of 
14,000 names largely from the in- 
formation secured from the sales- 
men’s daily reports. The men on 
the firing line get first hand infor- 
mation that does not show in the 
average “cold”’ list. 
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A Campaign That Paves the Way 


LLL direct mail campaigns are 
not designed to pull in- 
quiries or orders. Some of 

them, such as the “Messages of 


heal Stich 


5. Oink 
Chel tou 


. 
apie 
aa 


Man” series, used by 
Gaw-O’Hara_ Envelope 
Company, are planned 


to give the buyer ad- 
vance information and 
complete necessary pre- 
selling work before the 
salesman calls to close 
the sale. 

This campaign consists of five 
pieces, each built around some 
early form or development of the 
envelope and the methods used in 
various ages for making the mes- 
sage impressive. While a uniform 
style of treatment runs through 
the entire series, each is illustrated 
with typical scenes which bring 
out the point to be emphasized. 

Another feature of this series is 
the breezy vein in which the in- 
troductory copy is written. This 
catches the attention of the buyer 
and once he begins to read, the 
novelty of the style holds his in- 
terest. For instance, the opening 
copy in the folder entitled, “The 
Tom-Tom,” runs like this: 

The stygian pall of silent darkness is 


shattered. A pulsating medley, beat after 
beat, saturates the still air. 


Boom—Bo-o-OM! 

A throbbing echo of concussion borne on 
the wings of night—now a throaty rum- 
bling, now a staccato bark. Hark! The 
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For Salesmen 


talking drums of Africa’s jungle folks are 
sobbing out their “wireless” message. 


And after a little more stage 
setting, note how the hook-up 


comes in: 


The fundamental principles employed by 
these Sun-Kist Sons of Ham in putting 
over their messages are, of course, the same 
as employed the world over by progressive 
business executives in their sales messages. 
Impressiveness is impressiveness, in the 
Jungles, on Main Street or on Fifth Ave- 
nue. Reaction to it is universal. 


lt 


“The (Roman cro 


Speaking of 
the purpose of 
this campaign 
and the results 
secured, A. J. 
Hopkins, general 


sales manager, 

writes: 

“We do not 

make an exceptional appeal for 
immediate inquiries; but have 


planned to lay the foundation for 
a more specific type of appeal in 
our future work. Therefore, the 
actual returns in the form of 
inquiries have not been extremely 
large. However, the nature of the 
inquiries that we have received 
has been such that many new 
accounts have been opened. 
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“In analyzing the effect of this 
advertising on our salesmen, we 
find that it has laid a very fine 
foundation for their every-day 
work, which is the actual result we 
endeavored to gain originally.” 

Many other concerns are using 
campaigns of this type to speed 
up the work of salesmen by elim- 
inating the necessity for long ex- 
planations regarding the company 
and its product before getting 
down to brass-tacks selling talk, 
Giving the buyer advance informa- 
tion enables him to go into the 
matter intelligently when the sales- 
man calls and makes it easier for 
the salesman to explain how the 
product fits his particular need. 


Gaw-O’Hara Envelope Company 
uses this series of five mailings 
to sell the buyer on the import- 
anee of quality, thus paving the 
way for the salesmen. This is an 
example of how direct mail adver- 
tising can be applied to eliminate 
a great deal of personal mission- 
ary work. 


e// > AD . 
“oh Ayal Seer] 


this 
» we 
ce 9) 
fine C O u e S S 
y-day 
It we 
Tt ho buys his sh d ci d 
using he man who Uys I$ shoes dn C1ZaYS, YazoYr dan 
speed . . ° 
olin radio, gloves and golf-sticks by name will be glad to 
g eX: 
lpany h h h d [ b l b h 
i ear that he need no longer buy envelopes by the 
tting 
- . d luck” method 
boing guess-and-trust-to-lucR’ metho 
» the 
sales- | | NLESS you happen to bea paper government high cut’*; the paper 
-r tor expert, itis unlikely thatyou — ishigh grade, clear white, easy to write 
v the could shuffle half a dozen white wove on, Al for typewriting, “just fine” 
»d, envelopes, priced from low to high— for printing. You may, if you wish, print 
and pick out the ace. halftones on it. 

Buying envelopes that have no You can get Columbian USE White 
saints mark of identification is to many peo- Woves in every commercial size from 
mailings ple largely a matter of guesswork. 5 to14and Monarch. Ask your printer 
Page You don’t have to guess any more. or stationer about them. If you don’t 
bn You can now buy good white wove _ find these envelopes easily, write the 
liminate envelopes by name; identify them by | United States Envelope Company, at 
cd watermark; recognize their packag- Springfield, Mass., and you will be put 

ing yards off. into touch with a nearby distributor 

Best of all, you can get a quality 

that never varies—fine enough for United States Envelope Company 
your correspondence, yet so reason- The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Envelopes 
ably priced that you can well use it Springfield, Mass. 
for your third-class mailings. With eleven divisions covering the country 
4 P , Location Division 
ie name “se ’ standard- 
I € name of the es — st indard- Worcester, Mass. Logan, Swift & Brigham Envelope Co. 
ized envelopes is Columbian USE _ Rockville, Conn. White, Corbin & Co. 
White Wove. They are made by the penne i l sea Sass Co, 
United States Envelope Company, ie >. Wer Ean ace 
es won Springfield, s. ‘ , 
whose initials, USE, are watermarked Wereaie, Mass. Whitcomb Envelope Co. 
in the stock Worcester, Mass. W. H. Hill Envelope Co. 
pense Indianapolis, Ind. Central States Envelope Co. 
Columbian USE White Woves are — Phitadiphias Pa. as eee o. 


Notice the guarantee slip. 
This goes into every box 
of Columbian USE 
aay White Woves. 


The manufacturers’ initials are water- 
marked in the paper of every Columbian 
USE White Wove Envelope. 


VELOPES 
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Using a Cover to 
Insure a Reading 


It is not easy to get at- 
tention for reports and 
statistics. Yet the “Dixie 
Data Book” shown above 
did this by using Molloy 
Made Covers to insure a 
reading. The man who 
planned it says, “We 
know the cover is a 100% 
guarantee that the man 
who receives it will read 
everything inside of it.” 


Your sales plans, data 
books, and manuals must 
do more than tell your 
story. Such books must 
be planned to compel in- 
terest and even to en- 
thuse your. salesmen, 
dealers and managers. 


A Molloy Made Cover 
will instantly impress 
those who receive your 
books with the import- 
ance of your plans. 


Yet—Molloy Made Cov- 
ers are surprisingly in- 
expensive and can _ be 
supplied for any style of 
ring, string or post bind- 
ers or for case bound 
books. 

Allow us _ to 
proper kind 
Made Cover 


suggest the 
of a Molloy 
that will put 
over your own ideas in a 
forcible way to those you 
want to impress. Just men- 
tion the size, style and pur- 
pose of your book. There is 
no obligation. 


There is a Molloy Made 
Cover for Every Purpose 


MOLLOY MADE 


THE DAVID MOLLOY COMPANY 
Gite 


mas 


269 North Western Avenue Sales Offices in 


Principal Cities 


ot 


Chicago, Illinois 
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A Broadside That Increases Sales 
and Cuts Expense 


HE Fyr-Fyter Company issued 

the broadside shown on this 
page recently to a list of 100,000 
names. The total cost of the mail- 
ing was $1,600. Total sales pro- 
duced were $20,000. 

In direct mail advertising, as in 
other phases of sales promotion, 
the cost of producing the business 
an important factor. This 
broadside is interesting, therefore, 
not only because it produced a 
profitable volume of business, but 
for the reason that it enabled the 
company to lower the cost per 
mailing and, consequently, the cost 
per inquiry or sale. 


is 


Commenting on this angle of the 
matter, Ray C. Hahn, general sales 
manager of The Fyr-Fyter Com- 
pany, writes: 

“Previous to the time we started 
to use this broadside, we used a 
number of small circulars, catalogs, 


form letters, and return envelopes 
in our direct mailings. In check- 
ing results, we find that the broad- 
side is far more valuable for direct 
mailing than a number of separate 
enclosures. Comparing cost of 
mailing and printing, the broadside 
shows a saving over the old plan 
of enclosing a number of pieces in 
each mailing such as a 
price lists, circulars, 
and return envelope.” 

The title of this broadside, “A 
Gallon of Protection Saves Oceans 
of Regrets,” is an attention getter 
and ties up with the product and 
its use. Bright red and yellow are 
the colors used to catch the eye, 
and to show the product in its 
actual colors. 

In addition to describing the 
construction and operation of the 
product, numerous suggestions 


catalog, 


form letter, 


(Continued on page 959) 


ANEW ONE GALLON 622%.) FIRE EXTINGUISHER 


C APPROVED BY UNDERWRITERS 
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THE FYR-FYTER COMPANY, 


REGRERS ott es 


“pre 


By using a broadside of this type instead of a letter and several printed 
enclosures, The Fyr-Fyter Company reduced mailing costs and increased 


returns. 


The company broadens the sales appeal by indicating many 


different places where the product should be used. 
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There’s a Way to 
Beat [his Enemy of 
Direct-Mail Advertising 


IRECT- MAIL, least wasteful of all forms 

of advertising, is still too wasteful—due to 

the lack of skill with which it is so often 
planned, written and printed. Here are three im- 
portant ways in which we can help you, through 
our complete service, to minimize waste in your 
next direct-mail campaign: 


A Logical Plan— 


worked out by our Creative Department in conference 
with you, for a period of six months or one year, so that 
all of the units of the campaign may be co-ordinated, and 
follow one another in logical order. We'll help you also 
in checking, revising or building a mailing list to make 
it as nearly waste-free as possible. 


Real Sales Copy — 


prepared by direct-mail experts who have a reputation 
for writing the kind of copy that gets results. We'll be 
glad to show you campaigns that this Department has 
worked out for other advertisers. 


Distinctive Printing — 

a thing that is taken for granted by advertisers who en- 
trust their work to the James T. Igoe Company, because 
it is the thing on which the reputation of this company 
has been built. 


A conference between your executives and ours is 
sure to result in helpful and practical ideas for ‘your 
own direct-mail advertising. May we talk with you? 


Tames 10 Company 


Chicago’s Most Progressive Printers 


600-610 W. VAN BUREN ST. 
TELEPHONE HAYMARKET 8000 CHICAGO, ILL. 
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TURN YOUR 


Summer Slump 
into a 


Summer Hump 


HE annual ‘‘summer 
slump” is largely a con- 

dition of mind and not a state 

| of business. People eat food 
| and wear clothes in summer 
| as well as in winter. Factories 
| expand, buildings go up, roads 
| go down—in many industries 
| there is actually more activity 
in warm weather than in cold. 


| Concerns who go after busi- 
| ness in the summer get it. 
Those who expect the ‘‘sum- 
mer slump” always get it, too. 
Summer is the one season of 
the year when the returns are 
in direct proportion to the 
effort put forth. 


If you want business this 
summer, the Cargill organi- 
zation can help you. Effec- 
tive sales promotion plans for 
summer, developed and pro- 
duced by this organization, 
| have cured ‘‘summer slump”’ 
|| in many lines of business. 
|| The prescription is based on 
|| more than 40 years’ experi- 
ence in perfecting plans for 
increasing sales in summer. 
It is written with an accurate 
knowledge of symptoms and 
a correct diagnosis to fit each 
individual case. 


If you feel the ‘summer 
slump” coming on, write or 
wire at once and find out how 
The Cargill Company has 
helped others to turn the 
‘‘summer slump” into a sum- 
mer HUMP in the sales curve. 


| Many sales executives are bene- 
Hy fiting from the business-building 
suggestions contained in the 
Cargill Criterion. A request on 
your letterhead will place you on 
the mailing list, but will not place 
you under obligation in any way. 


THE CARGILL 
COMPANY 


Printing - Advertising 
GRAND RAPIDS. MICHIGAN 
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A Lesson in Prestige Building 


HE manufacturer who is con- 

templating the use of printed 
things to build prestige can well 
afford to study the literature issued 
by a number of the public utility 
companies. Booklets such as those 
issued recently by The Peoples 
Gas Light & Coke Company and 
the Rochester Gas & Electric Cor- 
poration not only give the facts 
regarding the history, size, finan- 
cial strength, and operations of 
these companies, but they do so in 
an interesting manner so that the 
layman can understand what it is 
all about. 

These booklets are convincing 
because they use photographs to 
illustrate the various points cov- 
ered. In sections devoted to the 
description and valuation of new 
plants or additions, for instance, 
these new acquisitions are shown 
photographically. Comparative 
charts showing growth of business 
and other features are also illus- 
trated so that they represent inter- 
esting subjects rather than just so 
many dry, dull, black and white 
lines or areas. 

These companies explain manu- 
facturing processes so that the cus- 
tomer can understand them and 
better appreciate all the factors 


that affect the cost of service. 
Manufacturers in other lines can 
answer price objections and meet 
price competition by showing the 
modern machinery and equipment 
used, the raw material, careful test- 
ing and inspection methods, vari- 
ous steps in the manufacturing 
process, etc. 

The 


have 


public utility companies 
found that misunderstand- 
ings with their customers are often 
due to lack of understanding of the 
factors which control the service. 
Other concerns, by building up an 
accurate and complete knowledge 
of their inside working can also 
gain in good-will and prestige. A 
business that is founded in mystery 
is usually regarded with more or 
less suspicion. 

If public utility companies, which 
in many cases have a virtual mon- 
opoly on the business in their par- 
ticular districts, find it good busi- 
ness to use sales literature of this 
type, the value of this sort of thing 
to manufacturers in highly com- 
petitive fields would seem to be 
almost unlimited. 

Sales literature that talks about 
the house and its policies should 
at least reflect the quality and 
stability of the organization. 


The Rochester Gas and Electric Corporation and The Peoples Gas Light and 


Coke 
literature such as this. 


Company build prestige and gain 


consumer confidence with quality 


Quality sales literature is a valuable factor in creating 


a good impression not only of the product but of the concern that makes it. 


The PEOPLE & GAS 
IGHT & COKE Company 


“SAR BO OR 
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(Courtesy NIAGARA FALLS POWER CO. 


Photo-Engraving: the Niagara of Sales Power 


Great engineers diverting a fraction of Niagara’s power turned 
the Falls from a mere tourists’ paradise into a mighty servitor of 


mankind.. 


Niagara of 


minimum of selling resistance and a maximum of appeal. 


| 


AMERICAN PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 


GENER 


AN OBSERVATION by JAMES WALLEN 


. Photo-Engraving, ever progressing, has become the 
sales power — illustrating the nation’s products with a 


‘©THE RELIGHTED LAMP OF PAUL REVERE” the association ‘eae 
is offered by members and the central office at Chicago. 


®ASSOCIATION ® 


AL OFFICES # 863 MONADNOCK BLOCK #¢ CHICAGO 


Copyright, 1926, American Photo-Engravers Association 
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ATION-WIDE service through 

the Associated Envelope Makers 
is now available to envelope users, 
regardless of their requirements, 
large or small. 


Every kind of business envelope is man- 
ufactured by this group, including the 
exclusive production of *GLUE-LOCKED 
Envelopes, the most outstanding improve- 
ment of the envelope industry in the 
past decade. 


Exclusive Makers of 
*GLUE-LOCKED 
ENVELOPES 
GLUE-LOCKED Envelopes are an 


exclusive product of the Associated 
Envelope Makers, manufactured b 
a distinct type of machine whic 


makes Better Envelopes. 


GLUE-LOCKED Envelopes have 
wider flaps, are gummed wider and 
smoother, ‘uniformly to the very 


You can now order any style for any pur- 
pose with Nation-wide deliveries from one 
or all cities listed herein—if necessary, ob- 


edge. They have greater capacity 
without aye at the corners, are 
more easily handled through mail- 
ing aabioen and when they’re 
sealed THEY STAY SEALED. Or- 
der GLUE-LOCKED Envelopes for 
every any, continuous satisfaction. 
rite for sample, 


taining rapid, simultaneous shipments to 
all points at lowest shipping costs. 


You save time. You save freight 
and you get Better Envelopes at 
No Extra Cost. 


This Book Will Help You 


“Envelope Economies’’—Write today for this booklet, the 
most profitable guide to better envelopes at no extra cost, 
ever offered. Packed full of actual envelope economies, and 
everyday, useful Postal Information. Sent FREE on request. 


AssocriATED ENVELOPE MAKERS 


Better Equipped to, medlake ‘Better Envelopes 


ime 


BOSTON 
Boston Envelope Company 
315 Centre Street—Jamaica Plain 
Phone—Beach 7860 


NEW YORK CITY 
Berlin and Jones Company 
547-553 West 27th Street 
Phone—Chickering 8680 


PHILADELPHIA 
Whiting-Patterson Company 
820 North 18th Street 
Phone—Locust 0545 


BALTIMORE 
Oles Envelope Corporation 
Montebello Avenue, Near 25th St. 
hone—Homewood 8968 


CLEVELAND 
Wolf Envelope Company 
1749-1781 East 22nd Street 

Phone—Prospect 3470 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Monasch Company 
Envelope Mfrs. and Lithesraghers 
500 South Fifth Street 


ST. LOUIS 
Berkowitz Envelope Company 
Locust, 23rd and St. Charice Sis. 
Phone—Central 2525 


DES MOINES 
Berkowitz Envelope Company 
1013-15-17 Walnut Street 
Phone—Walnut 957 


KANSAS CITY 
Berkowitz Envelope Company 
19th and Campbell Streets 
Phone—Harrison 0092 


JVELOPE 
Built-to Fit \ 
“PRINTED * LITHOGRAPHED 
EMBOSSED + PLAIN 


*GLUE-LOCKED--Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


DETROIT 
Wolf Detroit Envelope Company 
209-223 Baltimore Avenue E 
Phone—Northway 2094 


CHICAGO 
Brown Paper Goods Company 
900-910 West Lake Street 
Phone—Haymarket 7027 


LOS ANGELES 
Coast Envelope Company 
610 East Second Street 
Phone—Pico 3113 
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Reaching the Older 


Generation 
(Continued from page 947) 


others describing the raw materials 
and processes of manufacturing 
involved in the making of candies, 
steam engines, rubber goods, etc, 
These booklets are specially pre- 
pared and are written from the 
educational standpoint entirely, 
However, the company name is 
given and this alone is valuable in 
building good-will. In addition, 
the school children and their par- 
ents, get information regarding the 
company’s products that is useful 
when they are in the market. 
The Northwestern Mutual Life 
Insurance Company aims directly 
at the older generation, but bases 
its appeal on the younger one ina 
series of folders and leaflets sug- 
gesting insurance as a means of 
providing for their education and 
future happiness and __ success. 
These pieces are mailed to present 
policyholders with premium no- 
tices, and to prospective buyers 
whose names are reported by the 
salesmen, or are delivered person- 
ally by the salesman who bases his 
solicitation on the same appeal. 


These few instances show how 
various concerns are establishing 
their names and their products in 
the minds of today’s children who 
will be tomorrow’s buyers. Many 
a product that once occupied the 
center of the stage has been shoved 
back into the rear ranks of the 
chorus or off the boards entirely 
because the spotlight of publicity 
and advertising was turned off too 
long. Times change, new styles 
come in, new habits are developed, 
new buyers are constantly being 
created. The turnover is so rapid 
that the concern that does not 
begin early and “keep everlastingly 
at it” is soon forgotten. 

Advertising today is making the 
coming generation familiar with 
the names of many products. If 
that advertising is continued until 
these boys and girls become buyers 
in their own right, the advertiser 
will find he has succeeded in build- 
ing up a cumulative value in per- 
petuating consumer demand. If 
the advertising stops, however, the 
market soon passes by. 


- Getting the Most 
From Testimonials 


(Continued from page 948) 


letters. Inside spaces were tooled 


re out and excerpts from letters from 
lies, enthusiastic owners were printed 
te in these _ Spaces. The personal 
pre- touch, giving authenticity, was se- 
the cured by using fac-simile signa- | 
rely, tures the same as in the Baldwin | 
2 is booklet. 
le in This is a good point to remember 
tion, when using testimonials in sales 
par- literature—the reproduction of the 
‘ the owner's signature. This is far 
seful more convincing than a signature 
merely set in type, and it gives the 
Life testimonial a human character. The 
ectly signature on a letter, order, or 
yases other document is the thing that 
in a makes it binding. 
sug- Getting back to the page design 
is of used in the American Type Found- | 


and ers Company booklet, you will note | 
CESS from the illustration that the same 


esent design is used on each aie, | Subtle Factors 


no- only the letters themselves being | D V ] 
ayers changed. ‘This provides an attrac- | that etermine a ue 
y the tive setting without large expense. 
rson- 
»s his 
‘ A Broadside That You cannot put your finger on the fragrance 

how ? : 
wine Increases Sales of a rose; yet, its sweetness breathes its charm. 
‘ts in (Continued from page 954) 
| who concerning places where it is Essential values are usually intangible qualities. 
ap pa _ a direct ips = all 
C Classes Of Duyers, most of whom : : : ; ‘ 
ee a gem taiaie “cages Retaer ps In Jahn ¢& Ollier illustrations the creative mind 
f i? groups mentioned. precedes brush, paint, wood and metal. It is 
word there are times, of course, when | | the element responsible for the sales-making 
icity a letter and enclosure are best “uae ce ; ; i 
fF too adapted to the particular require- abilities of our advertising illustrations. It is 
sty = ments. Under other circumstances, the unseen life blood of our printing plates. 
loped, a single mailing piece such as a 

being broadside, booklet, or catalog will : ‘ 

rapid accomplish equally good results.| | May we help you increase the pulling power of 
s not The advertising agent or printer your advertising illustrations? An experienced 
tingly can be of aid in making the deci- @O : ill call t 

sion as to what form is best to use. J service man Witt Call upon request-—any- 

ig the When the proper selection is made, time, any where. 

with accurate control can be held over | 
ts. If the cost per mailing and the cost) ~ 
1 until per inquiry or sale. 
puyers Another way to cut production JAHN 6 OLLIER ENGRAVING CO. 
ertiser expense is to plan the pieces so 

“1d i ila ta nae vas . , Mustrations~Ideas~Photographs 

build that two or more can be printed at “Fine Printing Plates for Black or Colors 
n per- the same time, thus reducing the | 
d. If cost of printing per piece. The CYélephone MONROE 7080 
er, the quality printer can help in working 817 W. Washington Blvd. CHICAGO, ILL. 

out methods for doing this. | & eda D)xton 
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AXTON ardva is only one 


of several highly successful 


forms of direct mail selling that 
we are doing for manufacturers. 
Whatever the form may be, 
Caxton direct mail advertising 
is based upon facts, not theories; 
is executed by a complete organ- 
ization and is well done or not 
done at all. If you are as proud 
of your product as we are of ours, 
we can work together happily— 


and successfully. 


THE CAXTON COMPANY 
Cleveland 
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A Catalog That Is 
a Manual 


(Continued from page 945) 


that the company provides. \ 


| definite sales plan was developed 


to push the sale of camp cooking 
outfits. Newspaper electrotypes, 
counter and window cards and 
posters, price tags, etc., are shown 
with suggestions for using them 
effectively. 

In addition to the sales informa- 
tion given in the catalog, a com- 


_plete instruction course for retail 
'salesmen was prepared so_ that 


dealers could secure proper help in 
training their clerks. The course 
is outlined and described in the 


| catalog and is offered free to every 
| dealer. 


With a catalog of this type at 


hand for ready reference, the 
_dealer has occasion to refer to it 


frequently as he plans new window 


trims, counter displays and news- 
| paper advertisements; or he and 


his clerks will find in it the in- 


\formation they need to answer 
| buyers’ questions about the prod- 
/ucts. But the company plays safe 


by sending a series of letters to 


‘dealers who have received the 
| catalog, pointing out to them the 
| useful information it contains, sug- 


| gesting seasonal displays, etc., so 


that the dealer is constantly re- 
minded of the catalog and urged 
to cash in on the selling sugges- 
tions it offers. Incidentally, it 
draws his attention to the product 
and reminds him of the various 


items which he should order. 


This catalog is rounded out by 
including several order blanks so 
that it will be convenient for the 
dealer to order either new stock or 
the dealer helps that are illustrated 
and described. This idea of in- 
cluding order blanks can well be 
applied to catalogs in other lines 
where the dealer has occasion to 
use the catalog to order from the 
factory between the salesman’s 
regular calls. Making the catalog 
a sales manual by devoting space 
to sales and advertising sugges 
tions makes it doubly useful to the 
buyer and gives it a longer life 
than usual. 
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What Is the Retailer Facing? 


“The Retailer's Biggest Job Today Is 
to Teach His Clerks to Be Salesmen’ 


By F. E. Bissell 


General Manager, H. B. Glover Company, Dubuque, Iowa 


which have existed in the aver- 

age retail establishment may 
be grouped under the heading, 
“The Drain on Capital,” and in my 
opinion the heaviest drain on capi- 
tal in maintaining the average 
store results from excessive stocks 
of merchandise. Cases innumer- 
able, during my business experi- 
ence, have come to my attention in 
which financial failure resulted for 
the one and only reason, too heavy 
an investment in merchandise. It 
costs 2 per cent per month to 
carry merchandise. 


|: a large way the weaknesses 


Excessive stocks of merchandise 
are largely the result of thought- 
less buying. The dealer is carry- 
ing, for example, six styles of 
men’s union suits. He has enough 
styles to serve every requirement 
of his trade. For no apparent rea- 
son, except that an aggressive 
salesman gives him an enthusiastic 
demonstration on six additional 
styles, he increases his line of 
union suits to twelve styles and 
does no more business on the 
twelve than he formerly did on the 
six styles. 


Better Accounting Needed 


It is inconceivable that there are 
any business men in the world to- 
day who do not understand the 
percentage of profit on the cost in- 
stead of on the selling price. Here, 
again, is an enormous drain on 
capital because the dealer fancies 
that he is making a profit when, 
in many cases, he is sustaining a 
loss. And when it comes to mark- 
downs, there are probably in the 
aggregate, in the United States, 
very few clothing stores that keep 
any check-up on mark-downs by 
departments. 

Many of them do not know 
What mark-downs consist of for 
the season, and have no way of 


knowing the amount of their 
sustained mark-up. Figures are 
available showing the mark-down 
percentages of many combinations 
of department stores. These run 
all the way from 6 per cent to 10 
per cent, which means that 6 per 
cent to 10 per cent must be de- 
ducted from the original mark-up 
figure to arrive at the net gross 
profit. 

There has been a great deal of 
talk in trade papers about turn- 
over. Turnover is important, but 
the proper calculation of mark-up 
and an accurate knowledge of 
mark-down are, in my _ opinion, 
vastly more important. 


Where Sales Are Lost 


I am interested in trying to find 
out why so many sales are lost at 
the counter, in learning why so 
many customers are discontented 
with their purchases they make in 
a certain store, why so many of 
them buy substandard merchan- 
dise and why they arrive at unfair 
judgments concerning the honesty 
and capability of the average re- 
tailer. I think the chief trouble is 
with the clerks. 

In my experience as a consumer 
I have very rarely come in contact 
with a clerk who knew his busi- 
ness. For some years now I have 
been buying ready-made clothes, 
but during that period I have al- 
ways sold myself. I have never 
yet had a clerk really sell me a 
high grade suit of clothes. I have 
never yet had a clerk tell me why 
a $75 or a $100 suit of clothes was 
better than a $35 or $50 suit. I 
had to reason it all out for myself. 

I think that the biggest job be- 
fore the retailer today is to shake 
his clerks out of their apathy and 
to teach them to be salesmen—at 
the same time showing them the 
way to increased earnings. There 
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is no bigger job in the store. I 
will go further and say that I be- 
lieve the dealer whose clerks are 
not educated should forget buying 
completely until he has strength- 
ened the selling end of his organ- 
ization. Let the buying take care 
of itself for a while. Get down to 
teaching the clerks to sell. 


Training Retail Clerks 


This job of educating the clerk 
is not an easy job—all the more 
reason why it is the big job. Deal- 
ers will find that there is a great 
deal of information which they 
ought to have. Some of it will be 
hard to get. Some manufacturers 
will assist and some, largely be- 
cause they haven't the facilities to 
do so, will not be able to help. But 
retailers should demand that all 
manufacturers with whom they 
do business give more and more 
help all the time. They should 
demand that salesmen who visit 
the store impart to the clerks as 
well as to themselves a good deal 
of technical information which 
would help the clerks improve their 
value as salesmen. I would sug- 
gest, further, that the clerks be 
consulted oftener at the time pur- 
chases are made. A good deal of 
information at that time passes 
between salesman and _ buyer. 
Much of it would be absorbed by 
the clerks and would be very help- 
ful to them. 

The retail clothing industry has 
been slow about waking up to the 
seriousness of the situation. The 
big department stores have been 
holding schools for years. In 
many of these stores a clerk is not 
considered qualified to take a place 
behind the counter until he has 
passed through a most thorough 
course of training. The clerks 
are salesmen; salesmanship is a 
science. It cannot be neglected if 
great results are to be achieved. 
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The 1926 Dartnell|' 


cA New Series of Nine Weekly}. 


For the Week Ending July 3 
Special July 4th Mailing 


Opening “gun” of the campaign. Mailing de- 
signed to get over the idea that July is the month 
of BIG DEEDS and GREAT ACCOMPLISH- 
MENTS. Consists of a Liberty Bell, with thirty- 
one pages—a page for each day of July. Top half 
of page relates some history-making sale made 
on that date by some other salesman. 


This Liberty Bell cut-out is enclosed in an appro- 
priately designed envelope, and a four-colored 
illustrated letterhead is furnished for the sales 
manager’s Fourth of July letter to his men. 


For the Week Ending July 10 
A Winning Hand for Summer 


This mailing resembles a pack of cards. The 
container for the sales manager’s letter looks like 
a playing card box. Five giant cards—four aces 
and a “wild” deuce—are enclosed in the box. 
Each ace represents one of five things the 
“holder” can do to get more summer business. 


A four-color illustrated letterhead for sales man- 
ager’s personal message. Dartnell furnishes 
cards, mailing cartons, illustrated letterheads, 
complete. 


For the Week Ending July 17 
A Stick of Sales Dynamite 


This week salesmen will be sent a package of 
candied ginger done up in a dynamite tube. Direc- 
tions for using the “dynamite” to unloosen sum- 
mer selling obstacles and move the mountains of 
resistance will be enclosed in an appropriate tag 
envelope and tied to the “dynamite.” 


Dartnell will furnish the ginger in glassine bags, 
tubes, tag envelopes and directions. 


PRICES: One Complete Set of Nine Mailings, $2.25; One Dozen 
* Complete Sets, $1.85 a Set; Two Hundred or More Compl 


For the Week Ending July 24 
Dust Out the Dusty Corners 


The letterhead to carry the sales manager’s own 
message, in which he will point out where the 
dusty corners are, will have a cobweb spun over 
it. In each corner sits a nasty, fuzzy spider. One 
spider is labeled ‘“‘Put-off Calls,” another “Half- 
Made Sales,” etc. 


With this letter goes a feather duster, put up in 
a long narrow envelope covered with beautifully 
colored butterflies representing summer oppor- 
tunities. 


For the Week Ending July 31 
“Write-More-Orders” Week 


The summer is now half over. So this last July 
mailing will urge salesmen to a final try to smash 
all July records. A big colorful quill pen will be 
sent to the salesman, enclosed in a suitable en- 
velope and accompanied by a suitable message on 
a specially illustrated letterhead. “A Big Pen 
for Big Orders.” 


How These Nine Weekly 


1. Make the message that you will send to 
your men concerning July and August busi- 
ness more impressive and effective. 


y Awaken your salesmen or agents to over: 
* looked opportunities for big summer orders. 


3 Keep the minds of the sales force off “vaca- 
* tions” and “the weather” and on orders. 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION, Publishers}4 
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ll\Summer Campaign 


‘Mailings to Salesmen and Distributors 


ekly 


$ own 
e the 
. over 
. One 
‘Half- 


up in 
‘ifully 
)ppor- 


For the Last Half of Summer 
The Treasure Hunt 


By this time the novelty of the special mailings 
sent during July will have worn a little. A new 
note must be struck. Something more intensive 
is needed to carry through the remaining four 
weeks of summer. 


In every salesman’s territory, or among his pros- 
pects, are buried opportunities for business. In 
fact, every salesman’s territory is a veritable 
“Acre of Diamonds” if he will only dig them up. 
The object of the August drive is to MAKE him 
dig deeper and harder for this “treasure.” 


For the Week Ending August 7th 
Tools for Digging Up the Treasure 


This entire campaign will have the atmosphere 
of the Spanish Main, pirates, treasure ships, 
treasure chests and honest-to-goodness treasure. 
With the announcement of the drive each man 
will receive a tool box containing the tools for 
finding the treasure which he will seek during 
August. Directions for using the tools for un- 
covering buried sales treasures will be included. 


Veekly| Mailings Will Help Sales: 


| send to 
rust busi- 


; to over: 
er orders. 


off “vaca: 


yrders. 


Pass on to your salesmen constructive sug- 
* gestions for closing business during the 
“vacation” season. 


Inject fresh interest and enthusiasm among 
* the sales force at a time when selling is in- 
clined to become monotonous. 


6 Provide a positive means for speeding up 

* sales on any item or product to any group 

of buyers, or to concentrate sales effort on 
some especially desired objective. 


For the Week Ending August 14th 
Chart for Locating the Treasure 


This week each “treasure hunter” will receive an 
old Spanish chart showing the course to follow. 
It will go to him rolled in a large mailing tube. 
Chart will show the shoals and reefs of poor sales- 
manship, and the safe channels and lights of good 
salesmanship to follow. 


With the chart, in the mailing tube, will go a 
letter or bulletin from the sales manager on letter- 
head similar to the others. 


For the Week Ending August 21st 
An Extra Sail for a Winning Finish 


Every bit of wind must now be utilized. So each 
salesman will be sent an extra sail, representing 
an especially effective sales argument, also a letter 
from the sales manager developing the idea that 
it is the extra push that wins. 


For the Week Ending August 28th 
The Much-Sought Treasure Chest 


The treasure hunters with the use of the tools, 
the chart and the extra sail have now located the 
buried treasure. So they receive this week a cut- 
out folder, representing a musty old treasure 
chest. 


If they have mailed in their “hunt” and have not 
done what they were supposed to do they will 
find in their chest, upon opening it, a letter of 
advice. But if they have done the task assigned 
to them, they might be rewarded by finding a 
check of a size corresponding to their success in 
getting business during the summer months. Or 
there may be no check at all—just a letter of 
appreciation. 


Dozen ofore Complete Sets, $2.00 a Set; One Hundred or More 
e Complqets, $1.75 a Set; Reduced Rates on Larger Quantities 


shers}4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, U.S. A. 
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Standard 
Rate and 
Data 
Service 


“Indispensable, is the way 
we feel about STANDARD 
RATE AND DATA SERV- 
ICE and we sign your re- 
newal card as cheerfully as 
we acknowledge an order 
from a client. 

J. L. MULLER, McKenna-Muller, 


Advertising and Sales Promotion, 
Brooklyn, New York.” 


€ 


“We feel that STANDARD 
RATE AND DATA SERV- 
ICE is the most efficient 
means available for giving 
us details on publications. 


MARTIN O’CALLAGHAN, 
O’Callaghan Advertising Agency, 
Memphis, Tennessee.” 


STANDARD 
RATE & DATA SERVICE 


536 Lake Shore Drive 
CHICAGO 


New York Los Angeles 


USE THIS COUPON! 


Special 30-Day Approval 
Order 


192 


Standard Rate & Data Service, 

536 Lake Shore Drive, 

Chicago, Illinois. 

Gentlemen: You may send to us, prepaid, a copy of the 
current number of Standard Rate &Data Service, together 
with all bulletins issued since it was published for "30- 
days" use. Unless we return it at the end of thirty days 
you may bill us for $30.00, which is the cost of one year's 
subscription. The issue we receive is to be considered the 
initial number to be followed by a revised copy on the 
tenth of each month. The Service is to be maintained 
accurately by bulletins issued every other day. 


Firm Name 
Street Address 
City 


State 


Individual Signing Order. 
Official Position 
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The Power of Personal Selling 


By John 


G. Jones 


Vice President and Director of Sales and Advertising, 
Alexander Hamilton Institute, New York City 


ting attention that the prospect 

is more interested in himself 
and his business than he is in the 
salesman or the salesman’s busi- 
ness. The latter’s opening, there- 
fore, should always approach the 
proposition from the prospect’s 
point of view. Any talk about the 
salesman or the salesman’s house 
that fails to get the prospect into 
the story is going to leave him cold 
and uninterested. 

Salesmanship is the taking-+of the 
prospect’s viewpoint and_ then 
swinging him around to ours. The 
talk to a jobber should take him on 
an imaginary trip and picture him 
selling the commodity offered to 
his customers. 

To a retailer a picture of himself 
reselling the commodity over his 
counter at a profit is bound to be 
interesting. The customer must 
be pictured as enjoying the article. 
The prospect for an automobile 
should see himself, in his mind’s 
eye, speeding along in the sun- 
shine and enjoying the admiration 
of his friends and acquaintances. 
By painting a picture and putting 
the prospect into it, the salesman 
stands the best chance of securing 
undivided attention. 


The “You” Attitude 


Interest is attention sustained 
and developed. Attention is a tem- 
porary interest during which the 
prospect takes in the proposition, 
and which he challenges the sales- 
man to foster and sustain. Interest 
as a development in the sale means 
that he has met that challenge and 
secured the undivided mental con- 
centration of the prospect. 

If interest is aroused at all, it 
will show very early in the sale. 
If the prospect can be induced to 
give more than momentary atten- 
tion to a proposition, it is safe to 
assume that interest is aroused. 

The chief characteristic of the 
interest stage of the selling process 
centers in the presentation—a thor- 
ough talk on the proposition, 
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| must be remembered in get- 


especially as regards its relation to 
the prospect. This presentation 
may be a logical, detailed descrip- 
tion, or it may be a vivid appeal to 
the prospect’s imagination. To one 
prospect a salesman may talk 
price; to another, quality. With 
one he must pose as a final au- 
thority ; with another he will take 
the attitude of merely reminding 
the prospect of things that he 
already knows, or of refreshing his 
memory on things forgotten. 


Arousing the Buyer’s Confidence 


Two men try to express the 
same idea. One flounders about, 
deals in vague generalities, and 
ends by giving no clear idea of just 
what he is driving at. The other 
uses specific, homely, image-mak- 
ing words that drive the point 
home in a trice. The salesman’s 
vocabulary should be replete with 
the latter sort of words. It is only 
the learned man who can think in 
terms of abstract generalization; 
and even he more easily grasps 
specific thoughts framed in telling 
phrases. 

The true salesman will have 
struck a note of confidence at the 
very outset of the interview. As 
has been explained, confidence 
must pervade the interview and 
grow as the sale develops. The 
prospect must be confident that the 
goods are the products of a house 
of unquestioned reputation, and 
that they will measure up to the 
sample; he must have confidence, 
too, in the salesman’s statements 
as to the yet unproved quality of 
his commodity. 

The salesman will have created 
and increased this confidence by 
his personality, his knowledge of 
his business, his conservative 
statements and by his dignity, sim- 
plicity, frankness, sincerity and 
earnestness. In brief, then, before 
interest can be developed into de- 
sire, the buyer must have a three- 
fold confidence—in the salesman, 
the goods, the house behind them. 
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The dollar 


YOuR advertising dollar doesn’t 
buy a very large portion of an 


old style newspaper page F==)% 


inc au 
like noes 


pt Ve. 
e ee ~-|, 
this: Haas be | 


as large a part of the page but more 
circulation per dollar than it pos- 
sibly can in any other New York 
newspaper. Plus visibility, plus 
reader attention, p/us effectiveness, 
and a plus circulation—the Marvel- 
ous Million of the News’, daily and 
Sunday. Cut advertising costs with 
the News. Get the facts! 


New Yorks | Newspaper 


Tribune Tower, Chicago 25 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK 


*APRIL CIRCULATION AVERAGES: DAILY, 1,071,176; SUNDAY, 1,275,698 
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Booklet explaining L M S 
unusual Warehousing Plan 
mailed free on request 


Free 


Warehouse 
Storage 


at unusual saving 


Here’s real news! Storage 
rates in Britain from one- 
half to one-seventh of cur- 
rent American rates. 


You can save money right now on 
shipments to Britain by using the 
new L M S storage service. The 
L M S owns and operates 350 stor- 
age warehouses at its terminals in 
practically every important indus- 
trial center throughout Britain. Stor- 
age capacity exceeds 100,000,000 feet. 
Direct rail connections between 
warehouses. 


The L M S is the only British Rail- 
road serving with its own railroad 
all major British ports. All mer- 
chandise is delivered right through 
to store door with its own teams 
and trucks. 1,300 motor trucks and 
10,000 teams continuously employed. 


Recently a prominent American Ex- 
porter sold merchandise to a British 
customer for future delivery. He 
shipped directly to the L M S ware- 
house in buyer’s home town in En- 
gland where it was held at a mere 
fraction of cost which same storage 
would be anywhere in the United 
States. Delivery of the merchandise 
was given to buyer by special L M S 
motor truck service on exact deliv- 
ery date. 


In addition to the example quoted, 
authentic bulletins will be published 
from time to time demonstrating 
how L M S Service assists Ameri- 
can business. Watch for the next 
example—it will pay you! 


LONDON MIDLAND 
& SCOTTISH 


RAILWAY OF GREAT BRITAIN 
THOMAS A. MOFFET 


Freight Traffic Manager in America 
One Broadway New York City 


THE ONLY BRITISH “RAILROAD WITH AN 
ACTIVE FREIGHT DEPARTMENT 
IN AMERICA 
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Why the Fruit Dispatch Is 
Advertising Bananas 


(Continued from page 912) 


“ripeness” facts. It consists of a 
row of three bananas in different 
stages of ripeness. Under the first 
one is this explanation: “Partially 
Ripe Banana—Yellow with green 
tip. . . In this state bananas are 
best used for cooking as a vege- 
table.” 

Under the second banana is this 
statement: “Yellow Ripe Banana 
without trace of green. . . At this 
stage the fruit has a delicious fla- 
vor and is readily digested.” 


And under the third banana this 
is the explanation: “Fully Ripe 
Banana Flecked with Brown. . . 
The fruit is now at its best for fla- 
vor and nutrition. It may be eaten 
freely by everyone, even adults 
with weak digestion, as well as 
very young children.” 


Creating New Uses 


Thus is the Fruit Dispatch Com- 
pany meeting the propaganda that 
the banana is not healthful. Judg- 
ing from the emphasis placed on 
advertising, it is evident that the 
company recognizes the eating of 
unripe fruit as the principal ob- 
stacle in its market. Well, if it 
keeps up its present style of copy 
long enough, this obstacle is bound 
to disappear. 


The second objective of the cam- 
paign is to increase the market for 
bananas. This is being accom- 
plished through a method that is 
commonly followed in cases of this 
kind—by creating new uses. A 
booklet, “From the ‘Tropics to 
Your Table,” is offered in all of 
the advertising. This is a book of 
eighty-three tested banana recipes. 
These recipes were prepared and 
tested by Camille Den Dooven, 
former chef to King Albert of 
Belgium. 

In telling of the many different 
ways in which bananas can be 
served, the company has perhaps 
its best opportunity to increase the 
consumption of the fruit. Origi- 
nally, eating the banana out of the 
hand is about the only way the 
product was used. This is still by 
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far the largest use. But in recent 
years the banana has been em- 
ployed more and more in cooking 
and in the making of salads and 
desserts. In this way the partially 
ripe banana, before the starch in 
it has been converted into sugar, 
can be used with no ill effects to 
the eater. There is simply no 
limit to the market for bananas in 
this direction, as even a casual 
reading of the recipe book forces 
one to realize. 


The Campaign Sales Literature 


Another piece of literature used 
somewhat in the campaign, is a 
book entitled “The Food Value of 
the Banana.” It is prepared by a 
firm of consulting chemists. A 
foreword to it is written by Frank- 
lin W. White, M. D., instructor of 
medicine in Harvard University. 
The doctor also takes up this ques- 
tion of the keynote of the adver- 
tising and discusses it in this para- 
graph. He writes: 

“The banana has sometimes been called 
dificult to digest. ‘This is a mistake. It 
is true only of the unripe banana, and ap- 
plies to all unripe fruit. A  well-ripened 
banana with its raw starch converted to 
delicious and digestible fruit sugar is en- 
tirely different, and deserves to rank with 
bread, cereals, meat, potatoes and_ other 
easily digested foods. We must learn and 


remember to eat only the _ well-ripened 
banana.” 


Another book which the com- 
pany distributes is “The Story of 
the Banana.” It not only gives the 
history of the banana, but it re- 
counts the manifold activities of 
the United Fruit Company. 


The advertising in behalf of 
Unifruitco bananas started in Jan- 
uary. In announcing the campaign 
to its jobbers recently, the com- 
pany stated that “in addition to 
the field service and resident serv- 
ice already in effect, the company 
announces the inauguration for the 
year 1926 of a half-million-dollar 
advertising campaign.” Explaining 
this drive further the company 
goes on to state: “This national 
advertising campaign is in addition 
to the three hundred thousand 
dollar advertising campaign now 
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being carried on by the Banana 
3ureau of New Orleans in the 
states of Illinois, Missouri, In- 
diana, Iowa and Wisconsin, and 
has been undertaken because of the 
success of the one hundred thou- 
sand dollar test campaign carried 
on in the New England states the 
latter part of 1925.” 

The publication advertising is 
being supplemented by no end of 
trade work. Service men are call- 
ing on the trade, arranging dis- 
plays and coaching retailers in 
methods that will enable them to 
build more banana business. 


Testing New Sales Ideas 


The trade is being encouraged to 
sell bananas by the “hand.” A 
“hand” is the cluster that breaks 
off a bunch naturally. It usually 
contains from fourteen to eighteen 
bananas, or “fingers,” as they are 
called in the trade. There are two 
reasons for the promotion of the 
“hand” in preference to the dozen. 
When bananas are sold by the 
dozen, from two to six “fingers” 
remain on the stem. These iso- 
lated fingers are usually hard to 
sell after the rest of the “hand” 
has been removed. Selling by the 
“hand,” therefore, would clean up 
the bunch more evenly and leave 
fewer leftovers. The second rea- 
son for the promotion of the idea 
is that if people would buy a 
“hand” at a time, it would, of 
course, tend to increase the con- 
sumption of bananas. 


Late in April the company tried 
out one of these new ideas in 
Boston. This stunt was a venture 
in the packaging of bananas. Six 
ripe bananas under the trade-name 
of Meloripe was offered under the 
auspices of the Tropic Foods, Inc. 


It is not generally known, how- 
ever, that the United Fruit Com- 
pany is behind this venture. Its 
subsidiary, the Fruit Dispatch 
Company, admits that for a long 
time it desired to make experi- 
ments in marketing fully-ripe ba- 
nanas in Boston. The stunt is part 
of the company’s gigantic cam- 
paign to get bananas to the con- 
sumer in a fully-ripened condition. 
If the experiment works out the 
plan will not only provide this but 
It will also make it possible to 
trademark bananas in the future. 
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How to ‘Buy’ Profits 


A new form of wasteless advertising that 

sells those you want to reach —that builds 

and maintains good will—constant ‘results 
that cost but a few pennies a year 


UZZLED sales managers, seeking new and more effective ways to reach 

prospects, to keep old customers sold, have learned of a new way to do this 
double job with maximum satisfaction . . . with minimum expense. 

This new way is so simple that many will not credit it with the big jobs it 
can do. But you can’t laugh off results! Thousands of the biggest advertisers in 
the country, the most conservative and shrewdest business men, have proved 
this method with the utmost results. 

This new way is the Autopoint Pencil. You use them to advertise your busi- 
ness. Day after day, year after year, they stay where you put them—in the “yes” 
man’s hand—to be a constant reminder of the quality of your service or prod- 
uct. To build your sales for you. 


Beautiful “Balanced” Pencils 


Autopoint is so inherently attractive, not only physically but mechanically 
. . . it is so genuinely useful, so universally appreciated . . . that a man once 
given one will never give it up. 

Thousands of Autopoints have been used, in varying qualities and kinds, 
with firms’ names stamped upon their barrels, to carry the message of better 
sales results, of more economical advertising. 


* * * 


Autopoint is the only pencil made of Bakelite, the featherlight, Gibraltar-strong 
composition that comes in the widest range of beautiful colors and effects. 

There are no screw threads to break, no doubtful mechanism to jam. In 
fact, Autopoint exclusively uses a “one-moving-part” mechanism that is un- 
qualifiedly guaranteed for the life of the pencil. 


Send the Coupon Now—for Yours 


There is a grade of Autopoint for every use—a size for every need. See them 
at any stationer’s. Executives of businesses are invited to mail the coupon 
NOW for attractive Autopoint with their name stamped on it, and interest- 
ing new literature and price list. There’s no obligation. 

Learn NOW about this amazing new road to profits—a way to advertise 
for many who have considered advertising too costly for their businesses. 
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1 Cannot “jam”—protected by an exclusive 
patent. “The*® Better Pencil” 
Bakelite barrel—onyx-like, lightweight ma- 
2 terial— cannot dent, split, tarnish or burn. AUTOPOINT COMPANY 
3 But one simple moving part. Nothing 4619 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
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HE Saunders brothers were in the real 

estate business at Omaha in 1916—when 
they first had the idea of renting automobiles 
by the mile. 


Omaha real estate was on no boom—and the 
Saunders boys weren’t exactly burdened with 
capital to finance their “drive it yourself” 
scheme. When they had managed to buy an 
old Ford, for their stock in trade, their re- 
sources were exhausted—there wasn’t even 
enough left to rent a garage! 


One of the Saunders’ found an old tarpaulin— 
and for many months it was the Ford’s only 
protection at night. 


But today—only ten years later—the Saunders 
System is serving the entire nation through 
eighty-five modern stations in principal cities! 


Opportunities 


A few young business men who are 
able to participate in ownership of 
Saunders System, Inc , are needed for 
branch managers. Salary and bonus, 


In 1916 the “Garage” was a Tarpaulin 


Today The Saunders System Operates 85 Modern Stations 


Good management? Yes—but a whole lot 
more. The Saunders System is a permanent 
success because it is based on an idea! 


The idea is to rent you an automobile by the 
mile that you can drive yourself! The Saun- 
ders System pays for gas, oil and repairs. 
You pay only for actual miles traveled! 


Consider the folks to whom this plan appeals! 
Business men without cars who must “cover 
lots of territory”. Families who yearn to spend 
a day in the country. Young people and old 
who need a car just fora day—for business or 
pleasure! The potential customers of the Saun- 
ders System can be counted only in millions! 


Last year Saunders System cars were driven 
20,000,000 miles! 


Main Office: 1212 Wyandotte St., Kansas City, Mo. 
85 Branches in Principal Cities 


Send for “Motor Car Advantages Unscrambled”—It’s free. 
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Behind the Scenes in a Big Mail Order House 


Montgomery Ward owns no 
printing equipment and has all its 
catalogs printed outside. Sears 
once operated an up-to-date print- 
ing plant, but the growth of their 
business has long since out- 
stripped its facilities and a great 
proportion of their catalogs is let 
out to several big Chicago printers 
on long-time contracts. 

The foregoing outline of the 
sales manager’s duties is brief but 
sufficient to indicate that he has a 
man-sized job. The head of the 
merchandising department plays 
an equally important function. In- 
deed, in some mail order institu- 
tions, he takes a greater part. The 
relative importance of the two 
positions depends largely upon the 
caliber of the men selected and the 
special organization plan of that 
particular business. 


Guessing Six Months Ahead 


How would you like the job of 
buying at the right prices some 
$200,000,000 worth of merchandise 
in a constantly changing market 
and pricing it rightly so that it not 
only meets competition and sells, 
but yields sufficient profit as well? 
That is the huge problem before 
the merchandising managers of 
Sears, Roebuck and Montgomery 
Ward & Company, where the 
goods range from such items as 
10-penny nails and women’s fash- 
ions to farm machinery and ready- 
cut houses. 


A mail-order business has many 
advantages over its competitors, 
but it has at least one great dis- 
advantage and that is the fact that 
when you once set your prices they 
must stay “put” for six months or 
the life of the big catalog. As it 
takes at least three months to print 
the catalogs, that means that as 
general merchandising manager, in 
April you would have to guess the 
market prices on toys and over- 
coats for next Christmas. 

If you guessed wrongly and 
Priced your goods too low, you 
would be flooded with orders and 
be unable to replenish your stock 
except at prices that eat up your 


(Continued from page 924) 


profits. On the other hand, if you 
made your prices too high no one 
would buy from you and you 
would be left at Christmas with 
stock on hand that must be closed 
out at a loss. 


To be general merchandise man- 
ager requires a man of big enough 
calibre to grasp the markets of the 
whole world. If the silk crop in 
Japan is poor he must anticipate a 
rise in prices. If a law is passed 
in Brazil that ultimately will create 
an artificial shortage in coffee, he 
must plan accordingly. If there 
will be a rubber famine in the 
Malay Peninsula, he must price his 
tires with these facts in mind. 


Many problems arise in this con- 
nection that may make or lose big 
sums. Sometimes to protect your- 
self against a threatened rise in the 
market you must anticipate your 
sales by laying in a stock of many 
million dollars worth of, say, silk 
or some other commodity, perhaps 
only to find later that you guessed 
wrongly, and when the market 
drops a few cents, you may lose 
the whole season’s profits on that 
line. 


A Manager’s Problems 


And now, just by way of making 
your job a little more interesting, 
you would have another problem 
to face. As general merchandising 
manager you must not only know 
how to buy at the right prices and 
quote at the right prices, but you 
must understand how to take care 
of the sales on each line with the 
smallest amount of stock on hand. 
You must know promptly when 
you appear to have an overstock 
in any item so that you can close 
it out with the least loss. 

And there are other important 
duties. You must keep yourself 
informed of the changes taking 
place in the consumer demand for 
each type of merchandise. As an 
example, a few years ago every- 
one wore high shoes in the winter ; 
now men and women wear oxfords 
in the winter as well as in summer. 
You must, if possible, foresee the 
trend in the demand for each type 
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of merchandise, and be alert for 
any new items coming out in the 
trade which are likely to be 
popular. 


As though this were not enough, 
you will have many other ques- 
tions to decide. You may be 
called upon to make a decision as 
to whether to buy a factory or to 
sell a factory, in order to insure 
adequate supply or uniform qual- 
ity. Asa rule, however, unless the 
factory problems are simple, the 
mail order house tries to stay out 
of manufacturing. 


The General Organization Plan 


A glance at the chart will show 
you how the general merchandise 
manager organizes to take care of 
all these manifold duties. He ap- 
points a merchandise manager to 
be the head of the shoe depart- 
ment, another for the grocery 
department .and for each of his 
other departments. These he clas- 
sifiles under three major groups: 
the textile group, the metal group, 
and the miscellaneous group, each 
placed under the direction of one 
of his assistants. How the mer- 
chandise manager of each depart- 
ment organizes to take care of his 
duties has already been explained. 

But the work of the sales man- 
ager and the general merchandise 
manager would all be in vain if it 
were not for the ability of the vice 
president in charge of operation, 
efficiently and economically to 
handle and ship all the orders on 
time. 

How would you like to take an 
army of 20,000 Mamies and Susies, 
Johns and Henrys and whip them 
into a smooth working machine 
able to deliver twenty-four hour 
service on 130,000 orders daily? 
Then undertake to do this effi- 
ciently and economically with a 
fluctuating personnel that must in- 
crease and decrease with the flow 
of orders—a flow that in some 
seasons may vary as much as 50 
per cent in a month’s time? That 
is the problem facing the general 
operating manager. Where the 
sales manager and the general 
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ATALOGS put out in Loose 


Leaf form with covers em- 
bossed and decorated in our 
Super-Finish Process stand out 
from the ordinary and command 
instant attention. Their appear- 
ance signifies dignity and qual- 
ity for the house they represent. 
With the Super-Embossed 
Process original, unique designs 
can be obtained with reproduc- 
tions of trade-marks and pack- 
ages in original colors. 


GET THIS BOOK 


Our new booklet illustrates and 
describes more than twenty-five 
different styles of Loose Leaf 
Covers—It shows types for 
Catalogs, Price Lists, Bulletins, 
Sales Manuals, Advertising 
Campaigns, etc. Our assort- 
ment is extensive and distinc- 
tive—the result of over twenty- 


five years’ manufacturing Loose 


Leaf Devices exclusively. A copy 
of the booklet gladly sent on 
request. 


The C. E. Sheppard Co. 


260 Van Alst Ave., 
LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 
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merchandising manager each may 
have a force of less than two hun- 
dred people, the general operating 
manager deals in thousands. 


Merchandise buyers may order 
the goods, but it is the operating 
manager who must receive them, 
warehouse them and see that they 
are shipped out economically and 
efficiently to the customers. It is 
his duty to handle all orders that 
come into the house, to take care 
of the correspondence, keep the 
records, answer complaints and 
make satisfactory adjustments. 

To assist him are many heads of 
department, including an operating 
superintendent for the grocery de- 
partment, another for the shoe 
department, and, in fact, for each 
of the merchandising divisions. 
Every conceivable plan to promote 
efficiency, accuracy and economy 
in the handling of orders is given 
a try-out. The warehouses are so 
huge that he even furnishes the 
stock boys and errand boys with 
roller skates to expedite their 
movements. 


Recreation for Efficient Workers 


In departments where a large 
number of girls are employed, 
they are worked intensively for 
about one and a half hours at a 
time. Then a gong rings, every 
girl stops working, and for fifteen 
minutes is encouraged to move 
about and enjoy herself—perhaps 
dancing in the recreation room. 
Then at a signal from the gong 
they are back promptly at their 
work again. This has been found 
much more efficient than a steady 
drive the day through. 

The secret of the 24-hour service 
lies in two things: First, stand- 
ardizing of orders and, second, 
keeping every order moving con- 
stantly on schedule. For example, 
when the orders come in you will 
find a majority of them are on the 
regular order blanks without any 
special complications, such as re- 
quests for adjustments, not enough 
money or conflicting instructions. 
You simply flag the conflicting 
orders aside for special handling 
by girls above the average of in- 
telligence and let the rest go 
through according to standardized 
practice. 
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From there on you arrange your 
various groups of employees so 
that the orders flow in one contin- 
uous stream through the various 
operations in logical order. To 
illustrate, one girl might check the 
order to see that the postoftice 
shipping point is correct. The 
next might enter the name in the 
index file, and a third might type 
on separate sheets that part of the 
order going to each separate mer- 
chandise department. There are 
long moving belts coming from 
one group of girls to another. As 
soon as a girl is through with her 
order she drops it on the belt 
which carries it to the 
operation. 


next 


The History of an Order 


After these orders go through 
the various typing and checking 
activities in the entry office, they 
are ready for a very important 
operation in the scheduling de- 
partment. Here the entire 130,000 
orders are marshaled and stamped 
to pass through the merchandising 
departments and arrive at the ship- 
ping department on schedule time. 
Thus if Mrs. Jones sends you an 
order for a pair of shoes and a 
frying pan, when it comes to the 
scheduling department you might 
stamp the back of her order “4-B- 
Sect. 20—4:40 P. M.” 


That part of the order calling 
for the frying pan would be sent 
to the house furnishing depart- 
ment; the other part would go on 
a separate sheet to the shoe de- 
partment. From your stamp the 
operating superintendent in each 
of the two departments would 
understand that the order is to be 
filled in time for it to be in Bin 4 
of Section 20 of the shipping de- 
partment at 4:40 P. M. Thus the 
different parts of Mrs. Jones’ order 
arrive simultaneously at the ship- 
ping department, are assembled, 
wrapped up and shipped out to- 
gether. 

The bins are emptied every 
twenty minutes and there can be 
no hold-up of the order. If any- 
thing is missing, whatever is in the 
bin at 4:59 must go out regardless 
and the missing item is shipped 
later. 

There are, of course, many other 
problems in connection with the 
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successful maintenance of the 
twenty-four-hour schedule, but the 
foregoing will give you some con- 
ception of the tremendous task 
faced by the vice president in 
charge of operating, and the main 
principles he employs to solve it 
successfully. 

While the duties of the treasurer 
differ considerably from the prob- 
lems of the sales manager, general 
merchandise manager or operating 
manager, they are none the less 
onerous and important to the suc- 
cessful conduct of the business. It 
is he who is closest to the profit 
possibilities of the vast machine. 
He must manipulate large sums of 
money, arrange for the necessary 
banking credits, keep the financial 
records of the various departments 
and give warning when there ap- 
pears to be a dangerous tie-up of 
capital in slow moving stock. 


Handling the Money 


Days when a million dollars are 
received in cash are quite common 
at Sears, Roebuck. It is no mean 
task for the treasurer’s depart- 
ment to handle accurately all this 
cash, especially when the average 
order runs between six and eight 
dollars, some of them in post office 
money orders, others in bank drafts 
or express money orders, and 
some of them in cash or stamps. 


Mail order houses usually take 
advantage of cash discounts and 
when you consider all the bills re- 
ceived on a $200,000,000 annual 
purchase of merchandise, you can 
appreciate what a complicated task 
it is to take care of them promptly 
and accurately. All in all, the 
treasurer has no easy job. 


But the practical executive or 
business owner may say: “This is 
all very interesting for a big cor- 
poration, but what can it mean for 
my business?” Just this: The 
same principles can be applied 
even though on a smaller scale. It 
is a mistake to imagine that be- 
cause of the great size of Sears, 
Roebuck and Montgomery Ward 
the same ideas of organization 
would not be just as successful on 
a smaller scale; in fact, if some 
Catastrophe were to cut off 99 per 
cent of their present business, the 


same general plan would be fol- 
lowed 


A Binder 


for your copies of 


Sales Management 


Your name stamped in 
gold on cover — FREE 


With each order for a Sales Management Binder, 
your name will be stamped in gold on the cover 
with no extra charge to you. You need a personal 
file for your copies of the magazine, and this binder, 
illustrated above, will make a handsome addition 
to your library or desk. 


Each binder will hold thirteen magazines. Each 
copy when received can be easily and securely fas- 
tened in this binder, which opens flat like a book. 
Made of heavy, durable material with special em- 
bossed cover finished in two-tone dark brown Span- 
ish grain with lettering and panels in antique bronze. 


Price $2.00 Each, Postpaid 


Sales Management Magazine 


4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
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What Do You Know 
About Your Cost 
of Selling? 


Several jobbers have 
taken sharp issue with 
a statement made in 
these columns recently 
that it was unwise to encourage salesmen to neglect 
products which did not allow a profit greater than 
the jobber’s cost of doing business. One jobber said 
he didn’t see how we could be such asses as to make 
such a statement. Generalizations are always dan- 
gerous, and they are especially dangerous when it 
comes to selling cost. What would our jobber 
friends think of a manufacturer who lumped his 
production costs on each item of his line together, 
and divided them by the total number of products 
he made and thus arrived at a selling price? Yet it 
is just as foolish to say that the same percentage of 
sales cost is incurred in selling a case of Uneeda 
Biscuit as in selling a case of Canton Ginger. We 
are not trying to argue that jobbers are overpaid 
or underpaid. We simply say that before a jobber 
“blackballs” a product because it has what he thinks 
is too small a margin of profit, he ought to know 
what it costs him to sell that individual product. 


What has become of the old- 
fashioned salesmen, who were 
known in their territories as 
“Vinegar Bill,’ “Shirts McGraw,” “Carload Robin- 
son,” ‘“Floorwax McGeehan,” or by some similar 
name? 


Salesmen’s 
Nom de Plumes 


The answer is they are no longer salesmen. 
“Vinegar Bill” is now sales manager of his com- 
pany. “Shirts McGraw” has evoluted into a cap- 
italist. He is now a member of as many boards of 
directors as he had customers in his traveling days. 
“Carload Robinson” has long been president of one 
of the largest wholesale houses in the country. 
“Floorwax McGeehan” is the head of an advertising 
agency. Other salesmen who christened themselves 
with the names of the commodities they were sell- 
ing, have similarly graduated out of the ranks of 
travelers. 

3ut why do not the present generation of sales- 
men adopt such sobriquets? Of course to a certain 
extent they do. There are still many salesmen who 
register themselves at hotels in some such fashion 
as this: “Flannagan—Linens Again”; “John ‘Mus- 
tard’ Webster”; “That Oakland man from Flint.” 

As a whole, though, selling has become too dig- 
nified a profession to permit of such circus methods, 
effective as they undoubtedly were in expressing 
the salesman’s enthusiasm for his line. But perhaps 
a more important reason for the disappearance of 
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the “Vinegars” and the “Mustards” from commer- 
cial travelers’ names is that today a salesman js 
supposed to be an organization man and not a star 
shining in his own firmament. He is sent out, for 
example, as a representative of the American Radia- 
tor Company and not as “Radiator Tom.” 


How Many National A subscriber wants to 
Advertisers know. Our guess would 


Are There? be between eight and ten 
; thousand. It all depends 


on what your definition of a “national” advertiser 
is. The American Association of Advertising Agen- 
cies list about 5,000 national advertisers who are 
clients of their members. There are probably as 
many more whose accounts are placed “direct” or 
through advertising agencies not affiliated with the 
Four A’s. There are approximately 8,000 listed in 
the Standard Advertising Register. According to 
this same record during the year 1925, 600 adver- 
tisers were dropped and 1,300 added, about a 10 
per cent growth for the year. That is one side of 
the picture. The other side is that any concern 
who advertises in a national way is a national ad- 
vertiser. That means the concern who uses trade 
or technical papers, the mails, or even a jobber who 
sends out blotters to a national mailing list. There 
are probably about 150,000 such concerns. More 
than 80,000 concerns use advertising space in vari- 
ous class publications. It has been estimated that 
the gross advertising appropriations of all adver- 
tisers has been increasing since 1921 at the rate of 
about 20 per cent annually. So it would seem, 
judging from the figures, that the right kind of 
advertising still pays. 


The Sales Value of It is not our practice to 
a Specific Instance write editorials about the 

advertisements that appear 
in this publication. But there was one advertise- 
ment on pages 814 and 815 of our May 29 issue 
that made an indelible impression on our minds. We 
refer to the advertisement of the McGraw-Hill pub- 
lications. For more than twenty years we have 
heard and read about the efforts made by industrial 
magazines to get “coverage” and its value to the 
advertiser. These general statements have giver 
us a fairly general conception of the way an indus- 
trial paper builds circulation. But it remained for 
the advertisement in our last issue to give us 4 
close-up picture which, as Brisbane savs, is worth 
“a million words.” All our advertising, as well as 
our sales canvass, would be the stronger, were they 
more profusely illustrated with concrete instances. 
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The Guide will be of considerable value 
to us throughout the year, and it already 
has a place among the most valuable vol- 


umes in our library. SUNLAND SALES 
COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION. 

nt contains much valuable information. 
a only the statistical matter in Part 1, 
_ Advertising Agency information in 
bing “, are of especial value. SIMONDS 
AW & STEEL’ COMPANY. 


The Guide has been put at work in our 
advertising department, where it will be 
F, auable book of reference. STEPHEN 

- WHITMAN & SON, ING. 


Price 
$3.50 


Sent to Any 
Rated Concern 
on Approval 


Over Four Hundred 


Pages Filled with 
Useful Information 


How Advertisers Split Appropriations 


An important section of the Dartnell Advertiser’s Guide for 1926 


is a series of charts—one for each principal industry—showing the 
proportions of their total advertising appropriation spent for dealer 
helps, newspaper advertising, magazine advertising, trade paper 
advertising, outdoor advertising, sampling, etc. 


Information You Will Find in the Guide 


Count of Distributors 


Retail Outlets by States and 
Cities; Comparison of Annual 
Sales by States of Chain and 
Independent Stores ; Number of 
Establishments by Industries ; 
Retail and Wholesale Auto 
Outlets by States; ete., ete. 


Comparative Popu- 
lation Data 
Estimated population of States 
and Cities as of 1925, com- 
pared with 1920 Census fig- 
ures, and showing percent of 
increase or decrease; Number 
of Income Tax: payers’ by 
States and Cities; Automobile 
registrations for principal 

cities; etc., etc. 


Peak Seasons by 
Lines of Business 
Tabulation showing the per- 
eentage of the year’s business 
done during the twelve 
months of the year in nearly 
all important lines of business 
by percentages; count of tele- 
phones and electric meters by 

states. 


Buying Seasons— 

Principal Cities 
An index figure showing de- 
gree of business activity in two 
hundred important centers for 
each month of the year, based 
on survey of individual bank 
debits and other data. 


List of Agency 
Principals 


Names and connections of 
principal executives and offi- 
cers of more than 600 adver- 
tising agencies, with a short 
digest, in most cases, of the 
experience and duties of each. 
Also recognition and data on 
the agency itself. 


List of Agency 
Space Buyers 


The name of the person in the 
more important advertising 
agencies -who keeps tab on 
media and is called into con- 
sultation when lists are being 


made up. 


Tests for Choosing 
an Agency 

A prescribed series of tests or 
questions which bring out vital 
information concerning an ad- 
vertising agency under con- 
sideration, with a detailed ex- 
planation of the significance 
of each question and its rela- 
tive importance. 


Small Versus Large 


Agencies 
A section on organization of 
agency ; agreements with 


agency ; Significance of differ- 
ent kinds of recognition; Re- 
sponsibility of Agency to pub- 
lisher and advertiser; etc. 


Advertising Appro- 
priation Charts 


Detailed plans for budgeting 
advertising expense; Charts 
showing percentage of sales to 
advertising in leading indus- 
tries; charts showing how ad- 
vertising appropriation is di- 
vided in different industries. 


How to Judge Ad- 
vertising Media 
Listing of important news- 
papers, magazines, farm pa- 
ners, trade papers, etc., with 
circulation, rates, closing dates, 
type page sizes and other help- 
ful data. Section on inter- 

pretation of these data. 


Measuring Adver- 
tising Results 


Section of ruled pages for 
mapping out campaign in pub- 
lications, arranged for keep- 
ing record of results, costs per 
inquiries, ete., for use in fu- 
ture selection of media. 


Copyright and Trade- 
Mark Data 


Digest of Trade-Mark and 
Copyright Laws in the U. S. 
and principal Foreign Coun- 
tries; Comparative weights 
and paper sizes; Tabulation of 
sources of mailing lists; Di- 
gest of Patent Laws of the 
World, ete., ete. 


Includes the Dartnell Index to County Buying Power 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION, Publishers 


4660 RAVENSWOOD AVENUE, CHICAGO 


19 WEST 44th STREET, NEW YORK 
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GOSPEL HILIc) 


LETTERMEAIDS 


PRODUCE SALES 


A GOSPEL HILL Letterhead will 
feature in an attention commanding way 
the outstanding and most important 
sales possibilities of your business. They 
attract attention, arouse favorable in- 
terest and produce sales. Try making 
your letterhead represent you in a real 

rohit-making way. You'll find GOSPEL 
FILL Letterheads easily outpull ordi- 
nary letterheads 6 to 1. 


Write us on your letterhead for tree 
portfolio of samples. No obligation 


Cyhe Qolks on 


“GCSPEL MILL” 


MARION - OHIO 


To Managers 


and 


Men Who Sell 


A direct sales organization is now 
being built up by a strong and long 
established manufacturer of heating 
and cooking equipment. We want 
four, strong, aggressive, brainy sales- 
men, natural leaders, courageous men 
who are willing and enjoy selling but 
who are of the stuff of which Man- 
agers are made. 


This division of this Company is in 
its infancy. You will have the same 
splendid opportunity for quick rise 
and splendid earnings that those had 
who were with Fuller Brush, Real 
Silk, Holland Furnace, etc., in their 
infancy. Yes—you will have more, 
for not only will you get paid royally 
for what you do but share in the 
profits and ready recognition for 
advancement. We need Manager and 
District Manager ability today more 
than we need salesmen, but no man 
ean start at the top in this organ- 
ization who is not willing and has 
not learned from the ground up. 


Age above 30 preferred. Must 
show ability to save money, make 
money and be a hustler from feet to 
brain. 


Box 1062 


Sales Management 
4660 Ravenswood Ave. 
Chicago 
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A. A. C. W. Convention Opens 
in Philadelphia 


HOUSANDS of advertising 

men and women in many 
parts of the world are preparing to 
start for Philadelphia, where the 
twenty-second annual convention 
of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World will open on 
June 20, to extend through June 
24. “Advertising—Stabilizer of 
Prosperity,” as the theme of the 
convention, will be touched upon 
by speakers at the general sessions, 
which have been selected, accord- 
ing to H. H. Charles, chairman of 
the general program committee, to 
cover seven major classifications of 
business: Finance, manufacturing, 
transportation, agriculture, pub- 
lishing, education and industry. _ 


Delegates from Fourteen Countries 


Representative delegations of 
advertisers are expected from four- 
teen countries, the largest group 
coming from Great Britain. Other 
delegations from France, Belgium, 
Spain, South Africa, Australia, 
Canada, the Far East and Latin 
America will likewise be in at- 
tendance. 


Among the prominent leaders in 
business affairs who will appear 
at the convention are: William M. 
Jardine, Secretary of Agriculture; 
Bruce Barton, president of Barton, 
Durstine and Osborn; Edward S. 
Jordan, president of the Jordan 
Motor Car Company; Dr. Julius 
Klein, director of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce; 
Sir Henry Worth Thornton, presi- 
dent and chairman of the board of 
the Canadian National Railways; 
Dr. Glenn Frank, president of the 
University of Wisconsin; Dr. S. 
Parkes Cadman, president of the 
Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ in America; C. Harold 
Vernon, managing director of C. 
Vernon and Sons, Ltd., London; 
Lt. Colonel Edward F. Lawson, 
president of the Advertising Asso- 
ciation of Great Britain; Judge C. 
E. Lobdell, fiscal agent of the Fed- 
eral Land Banks; C. K. Wood- 
bridge, president of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World, 
and others. 
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The authorities of the University 
of Pennsylvania have turned over 
to the advertisers all the buildings 
of the university for the use of the 
convention. At Houston Hall, the 
large student building, one of the 
most comprehensive exhibits ever 
displayed at an advertising conven- 
tion will be held. The exhibit, 
which is under the chairmanship 
of Charles R. Frederickson, will in- 
clude displays of the latest devel- 
opments in practically every field 
of advertising, as well as exhibits 
from the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce and the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 


Twenty-three advertising asso- 
ciations, members of the National 
Advertising Commission, will hold 
meetings during the convention, 
the sessions to be addressed by ex- 
perts in many forms of advertising. 
The convention will open officially 
on Sunday, June 20, at the new 
auditorium of the Sesqui-Center- 
nial Exposition. The exposition 
will be in progress during the ad- 
vertising convention, affording 
delegates the opportunity of visit- 
ing it. 

To Discuss Foreign Trade 


A general introductory meeting 
will take place at the short open- 
ing session on Monday morning. 
Throughout the week, in addition 
to the regular business sessions, an 
extensive entertainment program 
will be carried out under the direc- 
tion of Philadelphia advertisers. 

A new feature at A. A. C. of W. 
conventions will be the Interna- 
tional Trade Conference, which 1s 
developing into one of the most 
important events of the week. Dr. 
Julius Klein will preside over the 
conference, which brings together 
business men from all the coun- 
tries represented, two hundred 
delegates coming from Great Brit- 
ain alone. In connection with this 
conference, there will also be held 
a Trade Advisers’ Service, where 
delegates may make appointments 
with recognized experts on foreign 
trade and advertising for discus 
sion of individual problems. 


When to Launch a 
“NS New Product 
(Continued from page 896) 
versity dealer a new type of fixture which 
id. over appeals to him from the standpoint 
\ildings of appearance and price, we are 
> of the generally successful in spurring 
all, the him on to great activity and effort 
of the to force sales. This is generally 
ts ever accomplished through a refixturing 
conven campaign. 
exhibit, “If we provide dealers with a 
nanship line of fixtures that are an unusual 
will in- value, he will very frequently 
: devel- undertake a campaign to sell these 
ry field fixtures to home owners consider- 
exhibits ing lighting equipment, or whose 
Depart- fixtures are obsolete. Such a line 
he De- has a tendency to bring him out of 
the off-season lethargy.” 
& asso- Votes on Both Sides 
ational A manufacturer of heavy ma- 
ill hold chinery, who prefers that his name 
vention, not be mentioned, says: “In our 
1 by ex- own case we do not think it makes 
ows a great deal of difference whether FORT WORTH 
nna the launching is done in slow or . 
he new boom time. If business is slow at supplying 
Centen- the time the new product is ALL THE NEEDS 
position brought out, we advertise and in- OF THIS GREAT 
the ad- troduce it so as to be prepared for INLAND EMPIRE 
ftording the better buying conditions that 
of visit- must follow sooner or later. Then 
when things pick up most of our Here’s the greatest tryout 
ade missionary work has been done ° ° : 
meeting J att We should cash in om it right territory in the United States 
‘ rom the start of the buying period: 
ae . 7 = other om : the _ completely covered by the 
7 is brought out when sales are good, 
sone we have the benefit of immediate STAR-TELEGRAM & 
prografn sales and do not have to wait as RECORD -LELEGRAM 
he direc- long for a return on investment. ; 
Nidan This advantage, however, is some- with more circulation than any three other 
C of W. times offset by the fact that a few newspapers in this territory combined! 
sia manufacturers like to have their - . - 
whieh te salesmen take time to do mission- Dail iii tiie Than 120,000 
a ary work during a period when aily and sunday Circulation More an ’ 
business is good, though, one NO PREMIUMS—NO CONTESTS 
yes he might Say that it is just as im- 
together fg  Portant for a salesman to be plug- FORT WORTH STAR-TELEGRAM 
a yer 2 Shs for on business in (EVENING? 
slow periods. , 
peng te 8 this Sapien is . Fort Worth Record-Telegram 
i s made entirely from the standpoint ' 
ye of the manufacturer, rather than FORT WORTH STAR-TELEGRAM 
ager that of the consumer. So far as he aw Sunday Record 
intments 1S concerned, we do not believe Charter Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
» foreign that he will lend any more atten- AMON G. CARTER, __A. L. SHUMAN, 
- discus: tive ear when things are not going President and Publisher Vice-Pres. and Adv. Director 
- so well as when they are.” 
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The Dallas Morning News has by far the largest circulation in its field. But what of it? 


Hammers Are Appraised 


By the Pound 


Which Also Goes for Newspapers 


Let’s get it clear. It’s the 
pound on the nail, not on the 
scale, that counts. 


It’s not the pounds it can 
assay but the pounds it can 
essay that give a hammer— 
or an advertising medium— 
potence. 


The instrument you select to 
hammer your story home has 
got to have more than mere 
weight of circulation. It’s got 
to have character and stamina 
and influence among its people 
or it won’t put you over. 


If you want your advertising 
to be as big a success tomorrow 
as it is today you'll have to 
accept that as a fact. 

‘+ «+ 


The Dallas News has the 
biggest circulation in its field— 
has had for 41 years. 


The News’ circulation is 
larger today than ever before, 
and both its circulation and its 
margin of leadership are in- 
creasing. 


But the fact that in circula- 


tion The News has things 
pretty much its own way is 
merely the evidence of a con- 
dition. 

The influence of The Dallas 
News upon its people is a by- 
word wherever newspaper val- 
ues are understood. 


Circulation based on this 
condition is the finest circula- 
tion in the world. 


* * % 


Many of our friends will be 
interested in knowing that The 
News has discontinued its flat 
financial rate. Financial ad- 
vertising of specific stock or 
bond issues, heretofore costing 
25c per line flat now costs no 
more than any other adver- 
tising. 

The conditions that justified 
the higher rate no longer exist, 
and in taking this 


step we believe we _f "3 ; 
serve the best in- S , 
terests of many ae 

valued friends and f Ne : 


patrons. 


Dallas is the door to Texas 
The News is the key to Dallas 


Che Dallas Morning Netws 


Canadian Manufacturer Offers Unusual Opportunity 


to 
Men Who 
Want Big 
Earnings 


LARGE and successful Canadian 

Company is now building a 

national sales organization for 
the States. Our product is an essen- 
tial, staple commodity, assembled into 
specialty units, selling at $500 and 
$1,000 each. 

Our present salesmen earn from 
$8,000 to $15,000 annually. 90% of 
commissions are paid within thirty 
days. Our product and our proposi- 
tion is of such unusual merit that 
we sell these units without a cash 
down payment and on a liberal Cana- 
dian credit plan. The dealer usually 
sells the merchandise before he is 
required to pay for same. 

We do not have _ repossessions, 
charge-backs, installations, service, 
ete., to contend with. Salesmen re- 
ceive full commission on big repeat 
business in their territories. 


We have an elaborate and complete 
dealers’ help program which builds a 
permanent profitable business. Deal- 
ers earn a profit of 70% on all mer- 
chandise, as compared to profits in 
their present line ranging from 4% 
to 20% top. 

Our products are sold to responsi- 
ble dealers, who are not usually ap- 
proached by specialty salesmen. 

If you are looking for an oppor- 
tunity to make real money, come and 
see us. We will explain our proposi- 
tion in detail—you can put the acid 
test on the same and you be the 
judge. Call or Write 


General Sales Office 
Sterling Materials Co. Ltd. 


1503-5-7 Conway Building, Chicago, Ill. 
H. E. STEINER, General Sales Manager 
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An Unusual Angle on 
Industrial Copy 


(Continued from page 900) 


our company and building good 
will through this method of adver- 
tising has been successful, if ample 
proof in our files that the advertis- 
ing is being read and watched js 
any criterion. 

“We sent out a questionnaire in 
one field to leading prospects and 
asked for their opinion. We re- 
ceived a high percentage of replies, 
and the great majority of them 
indicated that they wanted the 
advertising continued in the same 
vein.” 


Classified Advertisement 
Brings Fraud Order 


Although the Moore Advertising 
Company, of Zanesville, Ohio, has 
been issued a fraud order by the 
Post Office Department, the fact 
remains that a three-line classified 
advertisement, upon which the 
order was based, brought more 
than 27,000 inquiries to the adver- 
tiser. The advertisement was car- 
ried over a period of five months 
in from 200 to 500 newspapers, and 
yielded returns estimated at be- 
tween $6,000 and $7,000. 

The advertisement read as fol- 
lows: MEN—If you want to dis- 
tribute free samples, circulars, etc., 
in your locality, write quickly. No 
selling. Excellent pay. Moore Ad- 


vertising Company, Zanesville, 
Ohio. 

Solicitor Horace J. Donnelly, of 
the Post Office Department, 


charged that the advertisement 
was deceptive because the com- 
pany claimed to be representing 
a number of manufacturers whom 
it was not serving in any way. The 
company obtained $5 from each of 
the persons replying to a circular 
letter sent them, but it never lived 
up to its promise of listing their 
names with the manufacturers it 
was supposed to be representing. 


George E. Ingham has joined the 
H. E. Lesan Advertising Agency, 
Inc., as vice president in charge ol 
the Chicago office. He was for- 
merly with the Caples Company, 
also of Chicago. 
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How McCarthy Makes Up the 
Wealthy Buyer’s Mind 


(Continued from page 902) 


him. I shook my head at him, but 
he paid no attention and started 
off on a lengthy explanation of the 
parts on the board. 

“After shifting about on either 
foot nervously for some half hour, 
the prospect lost his temper and 
walked out on him. I told the 
salesman that right there he lost 
a sale which was as good as won. 
He seemed confident that he could 
get it back again, however, until 
he had called at the man’s office 
for three days and didn’t get in to 
see him. Finally I got in touch 
with the buyer over the phone. He 
promised that he’d buy the car if 
we'd promise not to let that fool 
salesman come near him again.” 


Ask for the Order! 


As Mr. McCarthy closes an 
average of fifteen sales a month to 
prospects dealers’ regular salesmen 
have failed to sell, he is in an ad- 
vantageous position to observe why 
so many of them fail to close. The 
biggest fault, he is convinced, lies 
in their fear of asking for an order. 

“One of the most important 
things about selling anything, 
whether it’s automobiles or any- 
thing else, is to ask for an order at 
every opportunity,” he says. “I 
have seen many prospects, fully 
sold, walk away without buying 
simply because the salesmen 
hadn’t asked them to sign an 
order. I have also seen other 
salesmen, who apparently had no 
good reason to believe that the 
prospect was even considering 
their car seriously, ask for an 
order on a long shot, and get it! 

“Some automobile buyers agree 
with everything you tell them; 
they say that the car suits them 
perfectly, that it looks well and 
that the price is within reach; they 
have no objection of any kind to 
offer, but they freeze when it 
comes to signing the order. There 
Is a special procedure I use with 
such prospects that seldom fails to 
get the order. 


“After the car has been fully 
demonstrated and the prospect and 
I are talking things over across a 
desk, I don’t let my eyes leave his 
for an instant. It is easy enough 
to hold a man’s attention if while 
you are talking to him confiden- 
tially you keep looking him 
squarely in the eye. While I am 
talking I am also filling out an 
order blank. 

“The moment we reach a stop- 
ping point in the discussion, it is 
the most natural thing in the 
world for the prospect to drop his 
eyes, and when he does so I have 
an order blank right in front of 
him, hand him a pen and, without 
saying a word, point to the line 
where he is to sign. The effect of 
switching his attention in the frac- 
tion of a second from the merits 
of the car to an order for that car 
is to compel him, almost automat- 
ically, to put his name on the order. 
When his gaze falls the order is 
staring up at him, and it is very 
seldom that he can resist signing it. 


A System that Works 


“T have had such exceptionally 
good results with this system my- 
self that I have told many other 
salesmen to give it a trial. The 
fact that these other men are just 
as successful with it as I am shows 
that it’s no personal secret or mag- 
netism of my own or anything like 
that. I used to have a salesman 
up in Michigan who would some- 
times come in with three or four 
orders for a single car. He would 
get the first order; then something 
else would come up and they would 
start talking about the car again. 
From force of habit he would fill 
in another order blank and at the 
first lapse in the conversation he 
would shove it in front of the pros- 
pect, who, without realizing what 
he was doing, would sign it again. 

“An automobile salesman can 
sell a prospect who walks into the 
showroom anything he wants to. 
The prospect doesn’t know what 
he wants or he wouldn’t be there, 
so it is up to the salesman to make 
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you're looking for 
bigger results from 
your sales letters— 


write for 
the Portfolio of MONROE 


LETTERHEAD SAMPLES. 
Sent without obligation. 
Big firms in every State of the 
Union are using them to increase 


results from 100% to 500%! 
Use your own letterhead, please. 


MONROE 


LETTERHEAD CORP. 
1001 Green Street 
Huntsville, Ala. 


to Gnsumer 


Good Paper 


Tioga Papers are specially pre- 
pared to meet the most exacting 
envelope requirements and are 
produced in America’s finest mills. 


Well Gummed 


Next to paper, gum is the most im- 
portant part of an envelope. Tioga 
Envelopes are made with gum specially 
prepared by expert chemists. 


Well Printed 


The printing on every Tioga Envelope 
is done in our factory on up-to-the- 
minute equipment. Quality printing 
guaranteed. 


At Low Prices 


Because of large manufacturing facili- 
ties and direct to consumer policy, 
Tioga Envelopes are available at prices 
that defy competition. 


When Promised 


Tioga service means more than better 
paper, better gum and lower prices. 
You get Tioga Envelopes when prom- 
ised. 

Send for sample portfolio SM. 


TIOGA PAPER GOODS CO. 


INCORPORATED 


576 Broadway, New York,N. Y. 


977 


DISTRICT 
SALES 
MANAGERS 


Salary, Commission 
Bonus 


Refrigeration industry of- 
fers one of greatest poten- 
tial sales developments in 
America today. 


Large and long established 
refrigerator manufacturer 
requires thoroughly capa- 
ble executives to take 
charge of territories, with 
headquarters in Atlanta 
and Philadelphia respec- 
tively, and one Field Sales 
Executive and Trainer of 
men. Several of our man- 
agers have been unusually 
successful over a period of 
years. We require $7,500.00 
to $10,000.00 type of man. 
Mechanical training an ad- 
vantage but not essential. 
Give full details, business 
experience, age, average 
earnings, phone, in first let- 
ter. Meetings arranged at 
New York, Philadelphia, 
Atlanta, Detroit and Chi- 
cago. Vice President, 


Box 1064 


Sales Management 
4660 Ravenswood Ave. 


Chicago 


Mailing Lists 


Foreign and Domestic. Can furnish: 


235,000 Consumers in foreign Eng- 


lish speaking countries. 
13,868 Missionaries 
50,300 General Dealers 
26,000 Radio Dealers 


Let us send you itemized list each 
one of these in each foreign country. 


Also our directory of domestic mail- 


ing lists. 
asking. 


A. F. WILLIAMS, Mgr. List Dept. 
166f West Adams Street, Chicago 


It’s all FREE for the 


Life Insurance-Opportunity 


Business men and salesmen: Have you the initia- 
tive, tact, energy and ability to make good in the 
Life Insurance Field if helped financially? ONLY 
EXTRA HIGH GRADE MEN CONSIDERED. 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


80 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


Suite 637 


up his mind for him. He not only 
must convince the prospect that 
what he wants is what the sales- 
man has to sell, but must make 
him satisfied with it after he has 
bought it. 


“A well-dressed woman walked 
in one morning and told me she 
was looking for a quiet, dignified 
car; she wasn’t certain just what 
color or model she wanted, but it 
must be sedate. It happened that 
we had in stock just then the loud- 
est, most brilliantly colored car I 
ever saw. It was what is called a 
woodpecker yellow, and you could 
see it a mile away. 


““Right here is the very car for 
you,’ I told her, leading her to this 
bright yellow sedan. ‘That is as 
distinctive a car as you'll find,’ I 
added, as she stepped back to look 
it over. 


She Wanted Something Different 


“Her expression showed plainly 
that she wasn’t quite certain what 
to make of it; the color probably 
startled her a little. But by the 
time I had pointed out the little 
conveniences of lights, upholstery 
and accessories, had induced her to 
get into the car and had told her 
how well she looked in it, she was 
eager to buy it. She has been per- 
fectly satisfied with her purchase 
ever since, in spite of the fact that 
it was the last thing she thought 
about buying when she came in. 
All she needed was to have some- 
body make up her mind for her 
and she was ready to like whatever 
was offered in a tactful, helpful 
way. 

“On another occasion I showed 
a woman a red sedan upholstered 
in red leather and having two win- 
dows. She refused to become in- 
terested in it, saying that she 
wanted a three-window model up- 
holstered in blue broadcloth. There 
wasn’t a car such as she described 
in stock just then, so I asked her 
to return the next day and I would 
let her know when I could get one 
for her. 


“When she came back the fol- 
lowing morning, the owner of a 
car exactly like the red one I had 
tried unsuccessfully to interest her 
in had driven into the service de- 
partment. This man had placed a 
red monogram on the doors and 
had a tire cover with red piping 
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on it, but aside from that there was 
no difference between the two cars, 
I took the woman back into the 
service department and showed her 
the red car with the monogram and 
tire cover, which really made a 
striking appearance, and told her 
that I could get an exact duplicate 
of that car for her at once. 

““You can?’ she exclaimed de- 
lightedly. ‘That’s just what | 
want.’ So I had it fixed up and 
she liked immensely a car just like 
the one she at first refused to 
consider.” 

Such incidents as these have 
convinced Mr. McCarthy that it is 
much easier to sell women than 
men. They respond most readily 
to an appeal to the pride of own- 
ership. A woman and her husband, 
the aristocracy of a small town 
just outside of Chicago, had been 
all along automobile row without 
finding a car that suited them 
before they came into the Lincoln 
showroom. 

Nothing seemed to please her. 
The woman didn’t find fault with 
anything in particular, her one 
objection being, “I just don’t like 
it,” so Mr. McCarthy, sensing the 
fact that she wanted an unusual 
car simply because every ‘Tom, 
Dick and Harry couldn’t drive one 
like it, told her frankly that what 
she really wanted was a car better 
than her neighbors could afford. © 


Small Services Win Orders 


She almost became offended at 
that remark,.and when Mr. Mc- 
Carthy had explained that if all she 
wanted was transportation she 
might just as well buy a $500 
car, she agreed with him readily. 
While comfort and speed have 
something to do with the selection 
of a fine car, the chief reason 
people are willing to spend thou- 
sands instead of hundreds of dol- 
lars is because of their pride of 
ownership. The woman finally ad- 
mitted, somewhat reluctantly, that 
he was right. After that it was a 
comparatively simple matter to 
sell her a car. 

A certain prominent woman, 
whom we will call Mrs. Smith, and 
her daughter, were willing to spend 
$2,000 above the price of a stock 
model to obtain an “individual” 
body style. They had plenty o 
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money and would give almost any- 
thing for a custom-built body on 
a Lincoln chassis; furthermore, 
they wanted it right away. Since 
it would be several weeks before 
Mr. McCarthy could submit a plan 
to the body-builders, get them to 
make a drawing and submit it for 
approval, he took a photograph of 
a special model he had on hand to 
an artist of his acquaintance and 
had him draw up a design. He 
put an individual touch into the 
sketch and at the bottom of it let- 
tered the words, “Designed for 
Mrs. Smith.” 

When the woman saw the design 
she almost went into raptures. 
“It’s exactly what I want,” she 
breathed, and Mr. McCarthy was 
able to get it for her weeks sooner 
than he could have had a special 
drawing made by the body com- 
pany. The woman demanded a 
little special attention and, while 
she did get a car easily worth 
$2,000 above the price of a stock 
model, it was the individual rec- 
ognition which pleased her most. 


One Salesman Was Awake 


Four salesmen were working to 
sell a car to the same woman a 
short time ago. She finally told 
them that she would buy of the 
one who worked up the design for 
a special body that she liked best. 
Three of the salesmen immediately 
wrote long, detailed instructions to 
various body-building companies, 
asking them to rush drawings and 
plans at once. The other salesman 
merely figured out what he be- 
lieved would appeal to this woman 
the most, and then spent $10 out 
of his own pocket to have a com- 
mercial artist make the drawing. 
The next day he showed it to the 
prospect and closed a $6,800 sale. 


Two and three weeks later the 
other salesmen received their draw- 
ings and rushed around to see the 
prospect, only to find that the first 
Salesman had been able to get her 
approval of a design, have the body 
built and the car delivered before 
they were well started. Proving 
again, according to Mr. McCarthy, 
that the salesman who can make 
up a prospect’s mind, particularly 
if it is a woman, is the one who 
makes the sale. 


“Arlington Operated”’ 


Hotel Ansonia 


BROADWAY, 73rd to 74th Sts., NEW YORK CITY 


12 minutes from Penn. & Grand Central Stations 
5 minutes to Theatres & Shopping District 


ge 1260 Rooms 


f 
4 j H (ALL OUTSIDE). 

i2¢ cag jet New York’s most complete hotel 
Mt 2 i: Everything for comfort and 
pe 4 a ra = ; ata convenience of our guests 
(Txa| |e hg AeA Cet) rt 2US34 
HIIMARB| C322 lla oof ook MA tiga 
upiaiadestnt, “Two Restaurants 
ESMGCET) Gas Het Gad Open from 6:30 A. M. until Midnight 
tt ehace ta oa ante il qi MUSIC @ DANCING 
Tt 2 | TWO RADIO ORCHESTRAS 
el ae OT ah if] SHC LADIES’ TURKISH BATH 

rorn@ gag Jed BEAUTY PARLOR ® DRUGSTORE 


| BARBER SHOP 

STOCK BROKERS’ OFFICE 
4 ALL IN THE ANSONIA HOTEL 
TRANSIENT RATES 
300 Rooms and Bath. . .... . . . $3.50 per day 
Large double Rooms, twin beds, Bath . . 6.00 per day 
Parlor Bedroom and Bath (two persons) . 7.00 per day 

SPECIAL WEEKLY AND MONTHLY RATES 


; > 
cA RESTFUL HOTEL 
—away from all the e nso a 
noise and “‘dirt’’ of the 


“‘Roaring Forties.’’ No 


pe serpent sega In conjunction with the Hotels Colonial, 
foal. Cuskasr Stosed tn Anderson, Richmond and Cosmopolitan 


New York in Summer. 


“Arlington Operated” 


Encourage your office staff 
to write BETTER LETTERS 


M “= TIMES letters are sent out over the 


signature of an officer of a company about 

which the official knows very little. These 
letters are carelessly written, invoke ill will, and may 
result in the loss of a valuable customer. 
To demonstrate the mistakes many letter writers make 
and to show better ways of saying the same thing, 
the Dartnell “Better Letter Program” has been pre- 
pared. It consists of thirty bulletins and contains 
many charts, model paragraphs and letters, together 
with a detailed program for putting the plan into effect 
in your office. The complete plan, with bulletins, letters 
and charts, is priced at six dollars. It will be sent to 
any rated company for examination. It may be re- 
turned for full credit within two weeks if you are not 
convinced that it offers a practical, inexpensive means 
of improving your correspondence. 


ie 
DARTNELL CORPORATION 


4660 RAVENSWOOD AVENUE 28 CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Hotel Knickerbocker 
120-128 West 45th Street 
Just East of Broadway, Times Square 


New York’s Newest Hotel 


A location unsurpassed. A few 
seconds to all leading shops and 
theatres. Away from the noise 
and bustle and still convenient 
to everything. Between Grand 
Central and Pennsylvania Term- 
inals. 


Rates: $3 to $5 per Day 


400 Rooms - - 400 Baths 
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Chain-Stores 


Sales-Manager 
Available 


Sales-manager of a chain of retail 
stores, selling electrical appliances 
in goodly volume per capita, is 
available. 


Experience includes management 
of chain, purchase and sale of 
merchandise, training of inside 
and outside sales-people. 


In one year, chain sold largest 
number of one particular appli- 
ance per capita in U. S. Since 
1920, appliance sales have enjoyed 
approximately 100% increase. 


Well-informed in all branches of 
modern merchandising. Sponsor 
for sales-campaigns of unique 
character and resultfulness. . 


Would bring valuable retail angle 
to central station or to electrical 
appliance manufacturer. 


Available by midsummer or be- 
fore. Address Box 1060, Sales 
Management, 4660 Ravenswood 
Ave., Chicago. 


980 


Deny Hat Company Use of 
~Vogue’ as Trade-Mark 


(Continued from page 916) 


afford it. But fraud is fraud all the 
same; and it is the fraud, not the 
manner of it, which calls for 
the interposition of the court.’” 
(Willys-Overland. Co. v. Akron- 
Overland Tire Co., 268 Fed. 151. 
Affirmed in 273 Fed. 674.) 


Both of the foregoing cases, be 
it noted, were upheld by the same 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Second Circuit, at New York. 
Now, however, comes the Vogue 
case, in which the Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Sixth Circuit (Cin- 
cinnati) applies exactly the same 
doctrine in a case where the goods 
are still more definitely unrelated. 
In discussing the possibility of 
technical unfair competition be- 
tween the products, Judge Denison 
said: 


What Is Unfair Competition? 


“We come, then, to what is 
called ‘unfair competition.’ This is 
nothing but a convenient name for 
the doctrine that no one should be 
allowed to sell his goods as those 
of another. This rule is usually 
invoked when there is actual mar- 
ket competition between the anal- 
ogous products of the plaintiff 
and the defendants, and so it has 
been natural enough to speak of it 
as the doctrine of unfair competi- 
tion; but there is no fetish in the 
word ‘competition.’ 


“The invocation of equity rests 
more vitally upon the unfairness. 
If B represents that his goods are 
made by A, and if damage there- 
from to A is to be seen, we are 
aware of no consideration which 
makes it controlling whether this 
damage to A will come from mar- 
ket competition with some article 
which A is then manufacturing or 
will come in some other way. The 
injury to A is present, and the 
fraud upon the consumer is pres- 
ent; nothing else is needed. 

“In this case the reasonable 
probability of injury to plaintiff 
through defendant’s misrepresenta- 
tion is clear, even if it has not actu- 
ally occurred. Plaintiff’s magazine 
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is so far an arbiter of style, and 
the use of plaintiff’s trade-mark 
upon defendants’ hats so far indi- 
cated that the hats were at least 
sponsored and approved by the 
plaintiff, that the same considera- 
tions which make the misrepre- 
sentation so valuable to the defend- 
ants make it pregnant with peril 
to plaintiff. It seems not extreme 
to say, as plaintiff’s counsel do, 
that persistence in marking under 
this trade-mark articles of apparel 
which are unfit, undesirable or out 
of style would drive away thou- 
sands of those who customarily 
purchase plaintiff's magazine. This 
record makes a case entirely fit for 
the application of the principle 
just discussed; and plaintiff was 
entitled to an injunction against 
the further use either of the 
“V-Girl” or the “V,” not in its 
ordinary use as a capital letter, but 
as the dominating feature of 
the label.” (Vogue Company v. 
Thompson-Hudson Company, 300 
Fed. 509.) 


Rights No Longer Limited 


Upon the question as to the na- 
ture of the fraud committed by the 
Vogue Hat Company, and the in- 
junctive relief that should be 
granted, the court in a subsequent 
opinion handed down May 18, 
said: 

“This defendant’s otherwise 
clear enough right to use its com- 
plete label ‘Vogue Hats,’ or ‘Vogue 
Hats, Fifth Avenue, New York,’ 
(without the plaintiff's trade- 
mark), is tainted by its intentional 
fraud in the original adoption of 
the label with the trade-mark. 
This fraud permeates the whole 
label and plan under which it built 
its present business, and it cannot 
retain and carry on that business, 
and become immune by merely 
dropping the ‘V-Girl’ and the domi- 
nant ‘V’.” 

From the standpoint of those 
who own widely known trade- 
marks, these cases are of consider- 
able significance. They indicate 
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the gradual, but probably certain, 
breaking down of the hide-bound 
doctrine that the rights established 
in a trade-mark are definitely 
limited to the markets that have 
actually been reached, and to the 
specific class of goods to which the 
trade-mark has actually been at- 
tached. It is hard to discover any 
material or substantial reason why 
the originator of a really dis- 
tinctive trade-mark (like Aunt 
Jemima, for example) should not 
have the exclusive right to use it 
in connection with merchandise, 
anywhere and everywhere. Every 
trader has the whole world before 
him from which to choose his 
trade-mark. Why should he be al- 
lowed to copy the insignia made 
known by somebody else, even 
though there is no possibility of 
technical competition between the 
parties? 

Indeed, this principle is so well 
recognized by the leaders of the 
unfair competition branch of the 
legal profession, that the revision 
of the Trade-Mark Act prepared 
by the American Bar Association 
provides that the Patent Office 
shall refuse registration to a mark 
“which so resembles a trade-mark 
previously used by another as to 
be likely, when applied to goods of 
the applicant, to cause confusion 
or mistake, or to deceive purchas- 
ers as to their source or origin.” 
Thus cuts loose entirely from the 
“same descriptive properties” idea, 
and is getting back closer to the 
indisputable principle that “fraud 
is fraud just the same; and it is 
the fraud, not the manner of it, that 
calls for the interposition of the 
court.” 


Advertising Show Held 
at Kansas City 


More than 100 panels showing 
the handiwork of firms producing 
advertising and advertising mate- 
rials were included in the Adver- 
tising Show sponsored by the Ad- 
vertising Club of Kansas City, 
Missouri, which was held the week 
of June 7. According to Warren 
Snelling, chairman of the advertis- 
ing show committee, the event 
Promised to be the largest and best 
attended ever held in the city. 


Wabash DESK FILE for your Desk/ 
Keeps wmportant data at your finger tips. 


Make an efficient FILE out 
of the Deep Drawer of Your Desk 


Wabash Desk File,—a set of fifteen high grade’ 
press-board folders with steel tabs and interchange- |\ 
able headings. Fits neatly in the deep drawer of | 
your desk. Keeps all essential information immedi- | 
ately available—don’t trust important and often used data to 

the general files. No executive or profes- 

sional man can afford to be without Wabash 

Desk File. Furnished complete with several 

sheets of extra headings—you can easily build 

it to fit your own business. 


ORDER ONE NOW! 


Wabash Cabinet Co., 19 
Dept. S, Wabash, Indiana. 
Send me... Wabash Desk Files by C. O. D. parcel post at $5.00. (New accounts 
cannot be opened for this item alone. For cash with order—2% discount). 


Name _ Address 


the Super-Nalesman 


An electrically operated advertising display fixture 


will unfold your 
story to the world 


BOOK turning its own 
pages on your dealers’ 
counters or in show windows, 
in your booth at conventions 
and expositions will place the 
story of your product effec- 
tively in your prospects’ line 
of vision. -A new double page 
spread every twelve seconds— 
sixteen pages of facts shown 
by pictures and art work. The 
Super Salesman invites and 
demands attention. Mechan- 
ically clever, it is opening a 
40 inches long with wings spread. paca ee straight agree 
25% inches deep, 38 inches high. the advertisers’ field to help 
Approximate shipping wt. 200 Ibs. close prospects. 


«Many now in successful use by some of the largest 
firms in America. This ad torn out with your name 
and address will bring full particulars quickly. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE AUTOMATIC DISPLAY FIXTURE COMPANY 


415 MASSACHUSETTS AVENU INDIANAPOLIS INDIANA USA 
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Bring These Experts 


—to Your Own 
Advertising Department 


F you had such men 

as the following in 

your advertising de- 
partment, it would be 
hard to find any prob- 
lem their combined 
counsel could not 
solve. Just picture 
them around your 
conference table: 


Earnest Elmo Calkins, 
Robert R. Updegraff, 
Marsh K. _ Powers, 
Charles Austin Bates, 
Floyd W. Parsons, G. 
Lynn Sumner, Ken- 
neth M. Goode and 
other nationally known executives. 


Advertising and Selling will bring 
them to you every two weeks. It 
will tell you their actual experi- 
ence with publications, copy, and 
new ideas and methods. 


These men will give common-sense solutions to 
many of your own _ problems. 


Send in the 


Advertising and Selling, 
9 East 38th Street, New York City. 


i 

I 

1 

— sat SE 
Please enter my subscription. You may bill 

me at $3.00 a year (26 issues) after I have I 

received the first issue. l 

I 

I 
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PROVE IT! 


SHOW HIM THE LETTERS 


[F2° your salesmen could show skeptical prospects 
the testimonial letters received from satisfied 
customers—it would remove doubt and get the 
orders. Don’t leave testimonial letters and orders 
lying idle in your files—give them to your men 
and nae sales thru their use. 
rite for samples and prices 
AJAX rant PRINT CO., 35 W. Adams St. Chicago 


Cutters for paper, card, cloth, 
veneer. Office cutters—econom- 
ical, convenient. Printing presses 


from $44.00 to $1200.00 


Goiding Press Division, Franklin, Mass. 


CO Promotion 
BALLOONS 


There’s a definite way to make 
Toyco Promotion Balloons in- 
crease sales. Ask us to tell you how. 


Business Idea Dep't. 
The TOYCRAFT RUBBER CO. 


ASHLAND, OHIO 


How We Spotted the Blanks in 
Our National Distribution 


(Continued from page 906) 


expect some radical improvements 
to show up in certain territories, 
when the map for this year is com- 
pleted. 

Breadth of distribution is ex- 
tremely important to us as a sales 
argument for building up the man- 
ufacturers’ side of our business. 
We had worked on the president 
of a well-known line of motor cars 
for a number of years in an effort 
to get him to standardize our serv- 
ice on his cars at the factory. Of 
course, even one account like this 
would mean a sizeable swelling in 
our annual total volume. Our big- 
gest talking point to such pros- 
pects is that a car owner can get 
our service anywhere from coast to 
coast. After our 1925 map was 
made up, we used it to build up a 
strong sales presentation to this 
prospect we had been working on 
for so long. We closed him almost 
immediately and he’s now one of 
our biggest manufacturing ac- 
counts. 


Advertising and the Sales Curve 


We are now on the third year’s 
development of our quota system, 
and while it is impossible to place 
any dollars and cents value on it, 
we know it has played a big part 
in determining the profile of our 
sales curve. The chart reproduced 
on page 906 shows total sales 
since 1922 up through the first 
quarter of the current year. 


It would be foolish and not at 
all in accordance with facts to say 
that the growth in our sales since 
January, 1924, is attributable en- 
tirely to the use of a quota system. 
All the dozens of other factors 
which enter into sales figures must 
be taken into consideration—freak 
conditions in certain territories— 
local market fluctuations—and so 
on. But we know the quota plan 
is one of the biggest reasons why 
this total sales curve has been 
showing such a gratifying eleva- 
tion. Follow the white line begin- 
ning above at the left, which re- 
cords retail business, and notice 
that sales are gaining in steadiness, 
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that the peaks and valleys are less 
abrupt than they used to be—a 
direct reflection of the week to 
week quotas, undoubtedly. 


During all the years shown on 
this chart, we have advertised—and 
our sales volume rises and falls 
almost in exact proportion to our 
advertising expenditures. One no- 
ticeable fact concerning 1923 sales 
is that during that year our dis- 
tributors increased their own ad- 
vertising appropriations about 325 
per cent over the expenditures of 
the previous year. 


Taking the Guesswork Out 


Out of the information sifted 
down from our quota plan, we 
made up a chart which showed that 
70 per cent of the business was ob- 
tained from but 41.7 per cent of 
the market (this unquestionably 
being the larger city market) ; the 
remaining 30 per cent of sales came 
from 58.3 per cent of the market, 
which is the smaller city and small 
town market, and by far the most 
important to us because of its great 
potential volume. 

Further analysis revealed that in 
the 41.7 per cent or the smaller 
division of the market, distributors 
made the surprising figure of 98.5 
per cent of quota; in the 58.3 divi- 
sion, only 30.2 per cent of quota 
was registered. In other words, 
our organization was doing more 
than three times the job in the big 
city market that they were doing 
in the small town market! 


The help our quota plan has 
given us in detecting new weak- 
nesses in our field organization and 
in confirming our suspicions of old 
ones, has thoroughly sold us on the 
idea that the sales manager who 
operates blindly without any clear 
idea of his actual and potential 
markets, is handicapping himself 
and his business very seriously. 
We are at last finding ourselves— 
we know where we are going, and 
we have evidence that we are on 
our way. Our quota has helped us 
to take the guesswork out of the 
cultivation of our markets. 
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raPHONE C 


During the recent British strike, the Dictaphone Company supplied 
daily strike bulletins which were sold in lieu of newspapers 
and were immensely popular with the public. 
See the story on page 934. 


Federal Trade Commission to 
Settle Cases by Stipulation 


NEW division of the Federal 
Trade Commission has been 
established to promote trade agree- 
ments for the elimination of unfair 
methods of competition. This new 


‘division will be known as the Divi- 


sion of Trade Practice Conference, 
its office being to facilitate and co- 
ordinate the work incidental to 
holding conferences with repre- 
sentatives of industries, in order to 
aid them in adopting suitable rules 
of business conduct, according to 
the announcement from commis- 
sion offices. 

This action by the commission 
is said to be the outgrowth of poli- 
cies adopted by the majority mem- 
bers about a year ago. Since that 
time much attention has been de- 
voted to the settlement of cases by 
stipulation, an action which is 
claimed to accomplish as much as 
that of issuing cease and desist 
orders. 

Commissioner Humphrey, father 
of the new policies, declares that 
itis much better and much cheaper 
to administer the Federal Trade 
Commission Act when it is pos- 
sible to effect stoppage of unfair 
and unethical practices without 
the need of a trial. It is now 
Possible, he Says, to wipe out 


whatever complaints there may be 
against concerns in a given indus- 
try by a single agreement, nego- 
tiated perhaps in a single day. 

He takes the stand that good 
feeling on the part of the parties to 
a trade practice submittal toward 
the commission is more likely to 
result in future prevention of the 
practices complained of than in 
cases where individuals are 
dragged through the entire pro- 
cedure of a hearing and trial. 

The conference work has been 
going along for some time, but its 
administration has been scattered 
among several divisions of the 
commission. It is reported that 
several successful conferences have 
been conducted in the creamery, 
furniture, knit goods, typewriter, 
oil, jewelry, music, book and a 
number of other industries. 


For the second consecutive week 
this year, the loading of revenue 
freight for the week ending May 
22 exceeded one million cars. The 
total for the week was 1,039,385 
cars, an increase of 9,223 over the 
preceding week and an increase of 
52,079 cars for the corresponding 
week in 1925. 
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Che Breakers 


Atlantic City, N. J. 
Right on the Boardwalk 
Preferred — 


in winter and all season — by those who 
know and want the best—either upon the 
American or European Plan—and sensi- 


ble rates withal. Sea Water Baths— 
Golf Privileges — Orchestra — Dancing 
Garage on Premises 


Joel Hillman Julian A. Hillman 
President Vice-President 


Industrial executives 


will be interested in our 
booklet “the advertising 
engineer” which gives 
some new thoughts on 
industrial advertising 
and offers a good way 
}’ for us to get acquainted. 
~ " Where shall we send it? 


RUSSELL T. GRAY, Inc. 


Advertising Engineer 
130 N. Wells St., Chicago 
Industrial Advertising Exclusively 


Spanish Printing 


or Portuguese for 
South American 
trade. Send us 
your English copy 
—we translate and 
print. 30 years ex- 
perience Foreign 
> language printing. 


JOBSON PRINTING co. 


647 W. Hill st. “o Louisville, Ky. 
**Our Printing Will Please You’’ 


Or Oe) 


LITHOGRAPHED 
LETTERHEADS 


Produced in Black Ink on 
No. 1 20-LB. WHITE BOND 


$1.20 Per Thousand 


A quality letterhead at a price that commands 
attention. 

Big savings to you on your letterheads. 
Send for lithographed samples of companies 
whom we are serving. 

100 M or over $1.20 perM 25Mlots $1.45 perM 
50 M lots 1.25 per M aaa eee 
Sitihean quantity 124M] 

Engravings made at actual labor cost 


PEERLESS LITHOGRAPHING CO., Inc. 
1718 No. Robey Street, Chicago, III. 
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Keeping Up Sales 
in Summer 


(Continued from page 898) 


In this instance we started our 
first training school April 1, and 
by August 1 we had produced half 
a million dollars’ worth of busi- 
ness, which I firmly believe was 
accomplished only through the 
medium of good contests. Our 
first contest, held in May, gave us 
a volume of $160,000, and each 
month following showed a_sub- 
stantial increase. So through the 
medium of ‘contests, a live house 
organ, and some concrete sales 
plans, our first year’s volume was 
considerably above $1,000,000. 

As this article is being written, 
we are starting to build another 
big national sales organization 
which is to be the United States 
division of the Sterling Materials 
Company, Ltd. The organization 
began operation the first of June. 
3y the middle of the month we 
expect to have started our first 
sales contest, and we will have our 
first house organ, “Sterling Ex- 
change,” in the hands of our new 
men. 

Within a ninety-day period, we 
expect to have an organization of 
150 producing salesmen through 
whom we plan to do a volume of 
business of at least $3,000,000 dur- 
ing our first year in the States. 


If anyone wants my opinion on 
keeping up sales in summer, [| 
would sum it up in a few words 
this way: don’t try to drive the 
men; don’t talk too much about 
the weather; give the men some- 
thing definite to accomplish ; appeal 
to their pride; give them an oppor- 
tunity to earn something of senti- 
mental value—something they can 
show the neighbors and say, “that’s 
who I am.” 


Clay H. Rouster, sales manager 
of the Strietmann Biscuit Com- 
pany, has been elected president of 
the new Advertising Club of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. The new club is the 
reorganization of the old Adver- 
tisers’ Club. Other officers elected 


were: E. L. Becker, vice presi- 
dent; Harry Martin, secretary; C. 


R. Fox, treasurer, and Joseph R. 
Tomlin, sergeant-at-arms. 
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Personal Service and Supplies 


Classified rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. 


No display 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


IF YOU ARE OPEN TO OVERTURES FOR 
new connection, and qualified for a salary 
tween $2,500 and $25,000, your response to this 
announcement is invited. The undersigned 
provides a thoroughly organized service, of rec- 
ognized standing and reputation, through which 
preliminaries are negotiated confidentially for 
positions of the calibre indicated. The procedure 
is individualized to each client’s personal re- 
quirements; your identity covered and present 
position protected. Established sixteen years. 
Send only name and address for details. R. W. 
Bixby, Inc., 118 Downtown Building, Buffalo, 
New York. 


-SALESMEN WANTED 


SALESMEN —SIDELINE—PICK UP _ BIG 
commissions selling plain and advertising toy 
balloons for world’s largest balloon factory. 
Pioneer Rubber Company, Willard, Ohio. 


SALESMEN—EXPERIENCED IN SELLING 
laundry trade, to introduce detergent that elimi- 
nates use of alkalies. Outline experience, terri- 
tory covered and full particulars. If you have 


SALES PROMOTION 


$50 TO $50,000 DAILY SALES DEVELOPED 
during 28 years for clients by our direct mail 
plans, copy, campaigns. One product, 1923, an 
idea, this year $100,000 orders booked. Fifty 
year old concern desired 50 national repre. 
sentatives in 1925; we produced 40 in three 
months. 700 dealers in 10 months, at $3 each, 
for another. Ten years Sales Promotion Man. 
ager, Larkin Co. Submit sales problems for 
free diagnosis. James C. Johnson, 119 Wood. 
bridge Ave., Buffalo. 


POSITIONS WANTED | 


EXPERIENCED SALES EXECUTIVE — 36 
years old, now connected with old established 
Chicago manufacturer—can build up, train and 
maintain producing sales force selling to deal. 
ers or jobbers—with present concern for 5 
years—leaving for personal reasons. Interview 
or correspondence requested. Address Box No, 
1056, Sales Management, 4660 Ravenswood Ave., 
Chicago. 


LINES WANTED 


IF “YOU HAVE A BY-PRODUCT OR DE- 
vice that can be used in laundries or textile 
mills and are desirous of securing representation 


confidence in your ability to sell a real ‘find’ | in these fields, write the undersigned. Am 
to laundry owners, we can make it worth your | organizing distributing agency for specialized 
while. Hatch Detergent Co., Not Inc., 360 N effort with this trade. Wm. F. Hatch, 360 N, 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
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